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The track rose gradually and at last Catherine 
gained the crest of the hill from where she should 
have been able to see the drive to Ravenstor. She 
could see nothing. A great pail of mist lay over the 
moor. She felt the cold dampness of it, adding to 
the chill of her sodden clothes. Then it was all 
about her, enclosing her in a secret, silent world. 
The track along which she had come and which a 
few moments ago stretched ahead of her, plain to 
see, was completely hidden. Furze bushes and 
clumps of heather took on strange shapes. A 
boulder glimpsed for a second looked like a 
crouching figure. Now, no reasoning could banish 
fear. She was lost in one of the dreaded Dartmoor 
mists with night coming down. . . . 


This must be where the mist had caught her, Justyn 
suddenly realised. One minute you could be in 
bright sunshine, the next you were swallowed up in 
the»swirling, eddying dampness. Catherine could 
be miles away, lost, lonely, frightened. And it was 
all his fault. Under the cover of darkness, he buried 
his face in his hands. 
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Dora Batsford stood in the bedroom doorway, 
looking disapprovingly at the two leather portman- 
teaux with their parchment labels inscribed in her 
cousin's handwriting: Miss Catherine Lawson, first 
class passenger from Bristol to Exeter. 

‘I cannot in the least understand why you are so 
set on taking this post when there is not the 
slightest need to do so. You cannot say that 
Horace and I have not made you truly welcome in 
our house. The moment we heard of poor Uncle 
Raymond’s death Horace told me to write and of- 
fer you a home. Why, I remember his very words. 
“Poor Catherine,” he said so sympathetically, “‘she 
will be quite alone now and | dare say with scarcely 
a penny to live on.” And he was right, was he not? 
But then, dear Horace is always right.’ 

Which made him, in Catherine’s opinion, almost 
unbearably pompous, but she kept that thought 
Strictly to herself. He had been kind, in his own 
way, and it was not his fault that she still measured 
every man against her father, and found them 
wanting. 
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Dora had no such high regard for the late Doc- 
tor Lawson. ‘Of course, Mama was always saying 
how impractical Uncle Raymond was,’ she contin- 
ued, ‘and that anyone could cheat him of a guinea 
if they had a mind to.’ 

Catherine, fastening the shoulder cape of her 
brown bombasine dress, said loyally, ‘He was more 
concerned with caring for his patients than making 
money,’ 


‘But such very inferior patients. Farm labourers, ° 


yokels—such a waste of his skill, Horace has often 
said. And your poor mother . . .’ 

‘Mama would have had it no other way,’ Cather- 
ine retorted, ‘and neither would I.’ 

‘Even though it caused her early death?’ 

“You know perfectly well that Mama contracted 
the cholera in London when she was visiting her 
sister.’ 

Dora shrugged. ‘Horace considers a man’s first 
duty is to his wife and family. Naturally I agree 
with him.’ 

‘As you do in everything. Indeed, you are a most 
virtuous wife.’ 

Dora said, with some asperity, ‘You will never 
become a wife if you do not make more effort to 
please gentlemen. You cannot say I have not tried 
to find you a husband but you frighten all the 
young men off with your book-learning and ex- 
traordinary ideas—and your habit of looking them 
straight in the face, which is not at all modest. Gen- 
tlemen do not like to become involved in serious 
conversations with ladies. They wish to be amused 
and entertained by a pretty face and becoming 


| 
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manners. I have told you, time and again, that you 
should try to appear much more helpless.’ 

“How can I when I do not feel helpless?” Cather- 
ine exclaimed in exasperation. Then, seeing Dora's 
expression, she put a hand on her cousin’s arm. ‘I 
am sorry, dear. I fear I have been a great disap- 
pointment to you but I do not set such great store 
on marriage as you do—not marriage for its own 
sake, that is.’ 

*Then you are more than foolish! It is every sen- 
sible young woman’s aim to make a good match. 
What else is there, pray?’ 

‘Teaching. Nursing.’ 

Dora held up her hands in horror. ‘Nursing! 
Only the very lowest of women . . .” 

Catherine picked up her poke bonnet. In her 
opinion it was a stupid shape for it meant you 
could see only what was in front of you, like a 
horse wearing blinkers. 

*Oh, well, if you are quite determined . . .” 

Dora shrugged her shoulders again. They were 
narrow shoulders, sloping in the manner so ad- 
mired by most people. Catherine’s shoulders did 
not slope, nor was her waist as tiny as Dora’s. 
However hard she might try she could never be- 
come as stylish as her cousin. Her brown hair was 
so thick she had difficulty in dressing it in the cur- 
rent mode, smooth on either side of a centre part- 
ing. She had trouble, too in toning down the 
healthy colour in her cheeks to the pallor which 
Dora assured her was so much more becoming. 
Her mouth was a little too wide, Dora had often 
remarked, but she had fine eyes. They were large, 
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warm brown in colour but, in Dora's judgment, far 
too expressive. If that was a fault, it was one Cath- 
erine could not conquer. Whatever she felt or 
thought showed in her eyes and short of lowering 
her head or turning away she found it well-nigh 
impossible to hide feelings she did not wish re- 
vealed. 

She tied the ribbons firmly beneath her chin. ‘I 
cannot expect you to understand, Dora. We have 
lived such different lives. You are content in your 
marriage and have three delightful children. Be- 
lieve me, I am glad for you, But keeping house for 
Papa all these years, helping him with his work, 
absorbing his ideas . . .. She broke off, knowing 
from experience how hopeless it was to attempt to 
explain her feelings to Dora and Horace. 

Dora made an impatient gesture. ‘Such far- 
fetched ideas, Horace says.” 

‘Someone has to have advanced ideas or there 
would be no progress,’ Catherine pointed out. ‘We 
should not have the great benefit of vaccination 
against the smallpox if Doctor Jenner had not . . .’ 

‘Oh, that is enough of such talk!’ Dora declared, 
carefully removing a piece of cotton from the 
sleeve of her dress. “You know it is quite above my 
head. What I suppose you are trying to say is that 
Uncle Raymond would approve of what you are 
about to do?’ 

‘Lam sure he would. I shall be. . .’ Catherine left 
the sentence unfinished. Without appearing self- 
righteous, how could she say, ‘I shall be fulfilling a 
need’? 

Yet that was what the Reverend Joseph Rich- 
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ardson, her father’s friend, had told her in his letter 
a few weeks previously. 

I do not know how you are placed, he had written, 
but being aware of your father’s over-generous na- 
ture and his literal reading of the scriptures to take 
no heed for the morrow, I suspect you are not too 
well provided for. Having also someknowledge of the 
independent streak in your character which showed 
even at an early age, I cannot think you will willingly 
be beholden to your relatives for longer than neces- 

. For this reason I venture to suggest that if you 
should be looking for a post suitable for a lady of 
your upbringing and education I know of one where 
you would be fulfilling a very real need. 

~ The need, he had gone on to explain, was that of 

a seventeen-year-old girl, badly injured in an acci- 
dent, who had become withdrawn and depressed 
and for whom her brother, with whom she lived, 
was seeking a suitable companion. 

I have not met Mr. or Miss Gilmore, the parson 
had continued, but they are known to friends of 
mine who assure me they come of a genteel family. 
They live rather out in the wilds, | believe. But you 
are used to the country and prefer it to a town, 1 
think. 

That was true. Catherine had found Bristol too 
crowded and noisy after the Somerset village where 
she had lived for over twenty years. Also, although 
she had been glad enough to accept her cousin’s 
offer after the shock of losing her father and her 
home, she longed now to escape from this well-ap- 
pointed house where an abundance of servants 
made any real work unnecessary so that she spent 
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her days embroidering, fashioning wax flowers, 
going for carriage drives in the afternoon, with an 
enforced rest between each, to her mind useless, 
pursuit. Even her offer to teach the two older chil- 
dren to read had been met with a firm refusal. No 
one, Dora declared, was going to accuse her of tak- 
ing advantage of her cousin’s unfortunate circum- 
stances by using her as an unpaid governess. 

Catherine picked up the travelling rug from the 
back of a chair. It was mid-August and warm but 
Horace had given her grave warnings of how cold 
it might become on her journey. 

‘It is time we were leaving, I think,’ she said, 
making for the door. 

‘I cannot think how you can remain so calm,’ 
Dora said, following Catherine down the elegant 
curved staircase. ‘For myself, I would not dream of 
travelling in a railway train without an escort,’ 

In the new railway station, an enormous build- 
ing, Catherine herself was not without misgivings. 
When the train thundered into the station Dora 
gave a little scream and clung to her husband's 
arm. A cloud of smoke enveloped them, covering 
their clothes with smuts. There was a smell of ran- 
cid oil and coal fumes. 

Dora, coughing into her lace handkerchief, ex- 
claimed breathlessly, ‘Kate, you cannot possibly 
travel on that dreadful monster! Horace, do please 
try to dissuade her.’ 

Horace, looking every inch a successful city 
merchant in his frock coat and black silk top hat, 
said reprovingly, ‘My dear, it is too late now for 
Catherine to change her mind, I have purchased 
the ticket.’ 
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The smoke cleared. Carriage doors opened. 
Catherine’s courage returned as she heard a small 
girl chattering excitedly about the journey from 
‘London. 

Horace found her a seat in a carriage containing 

a family of four and a well-dressed young man with 
shining fair hair. Then he went to direct the porter 
who had charge of her luggage. The older man 
raised his top hat, then retreated behind his copy of 
The Times newspaper. The young man glanced up 
from the documents he was studying as Dora 
handed up the rug and a packet of food she had 
insisted on providing in case the train should break 
down. 
‘I really begin to wonder if I shall ever see you 
again,’ she said tearfully. ‘It is unnatural to travel 
at such a fearful speed and there have been so 
many accidents.’ 

The young man leaned forward. He had bright 
blue eyes and a charming smile. 

‘Excuse me,’ he said courteously, ‘there is no 
need to alarm this young lady. I have ridden on 
railway trains for a number of years. On the whole 
they are a great deal more comfortable and conve- 
nient than a coach.’ He turned to Catherine. ‘May 
I ask your destination?’ 

“Exeter. That is as far as the train goes, I under- 
stand.’ 

‘That's so. 1, too, am bound for Exeter.” He 
spoke again to Dora, who was eyeing him suspi- 
ciously. ‘Allow me to assure you that I will see this 
lady safely out of the train.’ 

Dora looked shocked. ‘It is kind of you,’ she said 
primly, ‘but my husband has already asked the 
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guard to look after my cousin.’ 

Catherine bit her lip in irritation. Even when she 
was a child her father had credited her with the 
- intelligence to look after herself. Now she was 
being made to appear foolish and helpless. She was 
relieved when the doors were slammed and the 
guard’s whistle sounded shrilly from along the 
platform. She leaned from the window. 

‘Thank you both so very much for all your kind- 
ness to me. I shan't forgot it.’ 

Clinging to her husband's arm, Dora gulped and 
pressed her handkerchief to her mouth. 

‘I shall miss you, Kate. So will the children. You 
know you are most welcome to come back to us 
whenever you wish. And be sure to write the very 
moment you arrive at this outlandish place.” 

Although the young man kept a straight face 
Catherine could sense his amusement. As the train 
moved off, he asked, ‘May I enquire to what out- 
landish place your cousin was referring?” 

She was about to answer him quite naturally 
when she became aware of the disapproving 
glances of the other occupants of the carriage. She 
lowered her head and said in what she hoped was a 
cool enough manner to discourage further ques- 
tions: 

‘lL am going to—to friends in the country.’ 

The young man took the hint and turned his at- 
tention to the papers he had been studying. 

At first Catherine found the sensation of speed a 
little alarming. Smoke swirled past the windows, 
enveloping the carriage as it passed between the 
high embankments. When the train entered the 
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first tunnel she was really frightened. The two chil- 
dren started crying. In the total darkness their 
mother’s voice was as reassuring to Catherine as it 
was to them. Soon, however, her mood changed 
and she began to feel exhilarated, her spirits lifted 
by being swept along at such speed to the adven- 
ture of a new life. 

She opened one of the magazines with which 
Dora had provided her but found it impossible to 
concentrate. It made a good cover, however, for 
her to study the young man in the seat opposite. He 
was formally dressed in a black frock-coat and 
dark blue trousers, his silk cravat worn in the 
modern manner like a narrow scarf over his shirt 
front. His hair was exceptionally fair, growing 
rather far back on his forehead but with full side- 
whiskers. Although he had obviously been amused 
by Dora’s fussing his face in repose had a certain 
gravity. It was an attractive face, Catherine 
thought, the features clear-cut but not strikingly 
handsome. From her father she had learned to 
assess character by faces and although at times she 
had been very wide of the mark, on the whole she 
trusted her own judgment. She believed this young 
man was one who could be trusted, so that when, 

“noticing her interest in the books on the seat beside 
him, he offered her one to look at, she accepted 
with a smile. 

When she read the book's title, however, she was 
more than surprised. It was called A Survey of Pre- 
historic Sites in Southwest England. 

She leafed through a few pages but could make 
nothing of it. There were chapters on Bronze Age 
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settlements, Druids, the continuing influence of 

religions. Then the word ‘Dartmoor’ caught 
her eye and, with difficulty owing to the swaying of 
the carriage, she read several passages describing 
the many prehistoric sites to be found on the moor. 
She had no notion what cromlechs and menhirs 
looked like until she found some diagrams. Then 
she remembered that when she was a child her 
father had taken her to Stonehenge. The stones in 
the diagrams, although on a smaller scale, looked 
similar. 

“You appear to have found something to interest 
you,” the young man remarked. 

‘It is the mention of Dartmoor,’ she told him. ‘It 
happens to be my final destination.’ 

‘Indeed?’ The young man looked surprised. 
“May I ask what part of the moor?’ 

‘The house I am going to is situated between the 
towns of Moretonhampstead and Princetown, so I 
am told.’ 

‘So you are told? Then you have not been there 
before?’ 

‘No. I. . .’ She became uncomfortably aware of 
the disapproving glances of the pompous gen- 
tleman and his wife. 

The young man sensed her embarrassment. ‘For- 
give me. I ask too many questions. It comes of hav- 
ing an enquiring mind although-mostly, as you 
may have gathered, I concern myself with ques- 
tions about the past.’ 

‘That must be—fascinating.’ 

‘It is indeed. Dartmoor is one of my happy hunt- 


ing grounds, although perhaps “happy” is not 
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always the best word to use.’ Seeing her perplexity 
he went on, “The moor can be a very bleak place 
even in summer, and there are certain places . . .’ 
He caught himself up and said cheerfully, “You are 
fortunate to be visiting it at the height of its beauty, 
with the heather fully out and the foals running 
with their dams.’ He held out his hand for the 
book. ‘It is best not to strain your eyes too much 
while the train is in motion. In any case, we are just 
reaching the valley of the Exe and the scenery is 
very pleasant.’ 

The words were ordinary enough, his manner as 
courteous as before, yet Catherine sensed a change. 
She looked out of the window as the train travelled 
through a wooded valley within sight of a winding 
river. Soon the young man thrust his papers into 
his pocket and reached for his top hat. The mother 
woke her children. Their father carefully folded his 
newspaper. Catherine felt anxiously for the ticket 
tucked into her glove. The packet of food she hid 
beneath the magazine she intended leaving on the 
seat. 

When the train stopped, amidst a confusion of 
noise and smoke, the young man opened the door 
and leaped lightly down to the platform. He held 
out his hand. 

‘Allow me to assist you.’ 

Catherine passed him the rug and was glad of his 
help in negotiating the high step. 

“You are of course being met?’ he asked. 

She hesitated, then shook her head. ‘I am to 
make my way to a hotel called the Golden Ball.’ 
She was again aware of the reproving glances of the 
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middle-aged couple as they descended from the 
carriage. ‘I believe my cousin's husband has asked 
the guard to assist me,’ she added quickly and 
looked hopefully along the platform. 

She could not see the guard amongst the crowd 
of people. The staid couple moved away. The 
young man still stood beside her. 

"You had better let me take charge of you, 
Miss:;... ..?’ 

‘Lawson,’ she told him and thought how 


shocked Dora would have been. 
‘My name is Maurice Townsend. I suggest that 
you allow me to procure a carriage arrange 


for your luggage to be conveyed to it. The guard 
probably has a dozen or so passengers to attend 
to.” 

‘You are very kind,’ she said gratefully and went 
with him to the ticket office where he suggested she 
should wait. 

He rejoined her shortly. ‘It is all arranged but I 
am not at all happy about your travelling alone. I 
think I should go with you, Miss Lawson.’ 

‘Oh, but. . .’ 

To accept the help of a stranger in procuring a 
carriage was one thing. To allow him to ride with 
her in it was quite another. 

Seeing her doubt, he said gravely, ‘You would be 
well advised to accept my offer. The Golden Ball is 
not in the most select part of the town. You are 
sure you have the name correctly?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I have memorised my instructions most 
carefully. A horse omnibus leaves the Golden Ball 

at four o'clock to take meto. . .. At the surprise on 
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his face she broke off. ‘It has all been arranged,’ 
she added a little uncertainly. 

‘Am I to understand that you are travelling 
alone up to the moor?’ 

“Yes. Why not?’ 

‘It is scarcely a journey I should expect a young 
lady to make. I begin to see now the reason for 

cousin's anxiety.’ 

Before she realised what he was about, he had 
tucked her arm through his and was drawing her 
forward. ‘We are attracting attention, Miss Law- 
son. Let us make our way to the station yard.’ 

When they reached the hired carriage, Catherine 
withdrew her arm, ‘You have been most kind, Mr. 
Townsend. Please do not think I am ungrateful 
but...’ 

*You will not let me accompany you to the inn? 
I am sorry. I should like to have made sure that the 
omnibus is there and you will not be left, alone and 
unprotected, in a strange town.’ 

She hesitated, uncertain. Her assessment had 
been that he was a young man to be trusted and, 
after all, what harm could there be in driving with 
him in an open carriage through the streets of a 
crowded town? 

Smiling, she said, ‘Very well, since you are so 
concerned. It is truly most kind.’ 

Sitting beside him as they clattered out of the 
station yard Catherine felt a delicious little thrill of 
wickedness. How horrified Dora would be if she 
could see her now, But Dora was left far behind in 
Bristol. That thought pleased Catherine although 
she felt somewhat guilty that it should be so. 
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Mr. Townsend was not behaving at all wickedly. 
Instead, his blue eyes were full of concern. 

“You cannot possibly reach Moretonhampstead 
before dark,’ he said. “You are to be met there, of 
course?’ 

“Yes, I am to be met there,’ she answered and left 
it at that. She had no desire to tell this obviously 
well-to-do young man that she was to be met by 
her employer’s coachman who would drive her to 
Ravenstor. 

“You are unacquainted with the district?’ he 
persisted. 

‘I have never been to Devonshire before but I 
was brought up in the country.” 

‘Dartmoor is not just country, Miss Lawson,’ he 
said gravely. ‘It is a wild and lonely place.’ 

She glanced at him in surprise. ‘Are you trying to 
frighten me?’ 

‘Of course not, but there are certain warnings 
which . . . But, naturally, you will be going to rela- 
tives or friends who know the moor well?’ 

Leaving the question unanswered she turned 
away so that her bonnet hid her face. Before he had 
a chance to question her further the carriage came 
to a halt. Blocking the narrow street was a cum- 
bersome vehicle drawn by four powerful horses. 
Mr. Townsend glanced at the inn sign swinging 
above their heads as a burly man carrying a long 
whip came towards them. 

‘Be you the young lady I’m to take up to 
Moreton?’ he asked. ‘Miss Lawson?’ 

She regarded him in dismay. ‘Do you mean to 
say that is the vehicle I am to travel in? I was told 
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it would be a horse omnibus.’ 

The man reached for her luggage. ‘That's what 
some folks do call it but 'tis a fancy name, really. 
Mostly I carry goods, not passengers, but I've fixed 
up a seat for you. The farmers’ wives—well, they’m 
used to hard benches.’ The waggoner eyed her 
companion. ‘Is this gennulman coming with you, 
then?’ 


‘Oh, no,’ she answered hastily as Mr. Townsend 
helped her down from the carriage. 

‘Then I'll just stow your luggage, miss, and we'd 

best be on our way. We've a long drive ahead of 
us.’ 
Mr. Townsend pressed a visiting card into 
Catherine’s hand. ‘There is my address. If you ever 
have need of a friend—ore who could come to you 
within a few hours—I beg you will send for me.’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. The wagon 
driver was out of earshot. 

“Why are you so concerned on my behalf?’ she 

ed 


He hesitated, frowning, then said, ‘I think you. 
have not been quite frank with me; Miss Lawson, 
but I have no wish to pry into your affairs, I 
thought your cousin was being foolishly anxious. 
Now I begin to wonder if she had cause. Dartmoor 
is a vast, lonely place, frequently covered in mist. 
The houses are isolated except in the scattered vil- 
lages. The winds up there can be bitterly cold. Be- 
sideswhich . . .’ 

“Well?’ she prompted as he broke off. 

He was frowning deeply, searching for words. ‘It 
is an old, old land, Miss Lawson, full of mystery 
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and legends. Pagan customs still survive up there. 
Strange things happen on the moor.’ 

‘Now you are trying to frighten me. But why, 
when you took such pains to reassure me about the 
train journey?’ 

‘Oh, that is quite a different matter. I was merely 
making light of a tangible physical hazard, which 
everyone faces when they travel either by train or 
coach. But I have formed the impression that your 
nature is highly sensitive, that you could be attuned 
toforces...’ 

‘I have no idea what you are talking about, Mr. 
Townsend,’ Catherine declared stoutly although 
his words had shaken her. ‘And you have-not an- 
swered my question. What reason have you 
Ori? 

‘I should like to dissuade you from making this 
journey. I have an aunt in Exeter who would be 
only too happy to offer you hospitality for the 
night, and in the morning . . .’ 

She listened with growing dismay. Then, sudden- 
ly, as she remembered the wording of the Reverend 
Joseph Richardson's letter, common sense came to 
her aid. And with it, disillusion. Her assessment of 
this young man had obviously been quite wrong. 
Behind his words she saw now another purpose, 
which was certainly not her protection. 

‘In the morning,’ she said firmly, ‘I shall be start- 
ing a new life, one to which | look forward with 
every confidence. I am most grateful for your help, 
Mr. Townsend. And now, goodbye.’ 

Before he could reply she had climbed into the 
wagon. He called out something to her as the 
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driver whipped up his horses but she could not 
hear what he said. Her cheeks were burning with 
shame that she could have been so misguided as to 
let him get into conversation with her in the first 
place. She should have been warned by Dora’s sus- 
picions and the attitude of the couple travelling in 
the same carriage. His visiting card was still in her 
hand. She tore it into tiny pieces and dropped them 
through a gap in the canvas hood of the wagon. 

Catherine had not gone far on her journey be- 
fore she realised why such a heavy vehicle and four 
stout horses were needed on this road. The surface 
was very bad and the hills steeper than any she had 
known. She was thrown from side to side, and 
flung on the floor before she could save herself as 
the wagon descended what seemed like the side of 
a mountain. The horses plodded laboriously up a 
long valley whose sides appeared as precipitous as 
the Avon Gorge at Bristol. As they mounted higher 
the air grew colder and Catherine was glad of the 
rug. She thought longingly of the packet of food 
she had left in the train. It seemed she was not as 
capable as she had imagined of looking after 
herself and that Dora, whom she regarded as so 
foolish in many ways, should have been listened to 
on this occasion. 

There were barrels and crates and rolls of mate- 


rial piled high in the wagon. To Catherine’s relief 


the driver stopped to deliver some of these goods at 


_ a farm in a narrow, sheltered valley. 


“Have we much further to go?’ she asked him as 
he clambered into the vehicle. 


+ *A fairish way, miss. Getting weary, are you?” 
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‘A little. I—1 was wondering . . . Would it be 
possible for me to buy a drink or milk or . . .” 

The big man slapped his thigh. ‘Lor bless me, I 
never gave you any time to have a bite or sup at the 
Golden Ball, did I? My missus’d be that mad if she 
knew, told me to be sure to look after you proper, 
she did, but I was that eager to be on my way. . . 
Course I'll get ‘ee some milk from the farm yonder. 
Would ‘ee like a bit of bread and cheese to keep ‘ee 
going? Reckon Mr. Gilmore will have ordered 
summiat for ‘ee at Moreton and told his coachman 
to see to it but ‘tis as well to take a bite when you 
can on this road. You never know, us might break 
down.” 

His warning was given in so cheery a tone that 
the contrast to Mr, Townsend’s calculated efforts 
to frighten her almost made her laugh. When he 
returned from delivering the packages he brought 
with him a woman as cheerful and kindly as him- 
self who handed up a glass of rich creamy milk. 
Her dialect was.so broad that Catherine could 
scarcely understand a word she said, but the vehe- 
ment shaking of her head when Catherine opened 
her reticule made her meaning perfectly clear. 

Eating the cheese and crisp fresh bread as they 
went on their way, Catherine felt happier. These 
were the sort of people she had known all her life 
before she went to the alien world of Bristol. Coun- 
try people, having a natural curiosity but a little 
suspicious of strangers, earning a hard living from 
the land but kind and generous to those in need. 
Her spirits lifted, her misgivings faded away. 

And then she saw the ramparts of the moor. 
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Blocking the horizon was a line of hills, dark, im- 
mense, inspiring a feeling of infinite loneliness. Be- 
hind them huge purple clouds shot through with 
the last fiery rays of the sun seemed to be rearing 
up from the earth and advancing upon the valley 
into which the wagon was descending. The vehicle 
had appeared big and solid, the horses powerful, 
the driver a burly, reassuring figure. Now, faced 
with those remote hills and the menacing sky, they 
seemed so puny and insignificant that they could 
be swallowed up and lost without a trace in this 
vast landscape. 

At last, as the horses plodded wearily to the crest 
of yet another hill, Catherine saw houses ahead. It 
was dark now but there were lights in cottage win- 
dows and a few people gossiping in the narrow 
street. The wagon lumbered into the yard of a 
large, white-painted inn. Catherine climbed stiffly 
down. There was a small carriage nearby, with a 
bay mare impatiently pawing the ground. She won- 
dered if this was the vehicle sent to fetch her but 
there was no sign of a coachman. She supposed he 
was inside the inn and had not heard the wagon 
arrive. The driver was busy with his horses. Cather- 
ine walked hesitantly towards a narrow passage in 
which she saw a lamplit doorway. 

There was an outburst of noise from the inn. The 
door crashed open and two men emerged. One was 
tall, broad-shouldered and wore a caped driving- 
coat. His thick hair was black and curling. The oth- 
er, of slimmer build, was shouting angrily. 

“You've no right to order me about, damn you! 
What's it got to do with you?’ 
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The older man’s voice was quieter but equally 
angry. ‘I warned you to leave that girl alone.’ 

“Because you fancy her yourself? Don’t make out 
you’resucha.. .’ 

Contemptuously the dark-haired man thrust the 
other aside, causing him to stumble over a shoe- 
scraper. He staggered backwards and fell, hitting 
his head on the iron rim of the wagon wheel. He 
slumped to the ground, holding his head and 
moaning. 

Catherine ran to him and went on her knees. He 
was about her own age and exceedingly handsome, 
with auburn hair and side-whiskers and hazel eyes 
which looked dazedly up at her. 

‘Lie still,’ she said and, taking off her gloves, 
dabbed with her handkerchief at the blood running 
down his neck. 

A voice above her ordered peremptorily, ‘Leave 
him alone.’ 

She glanced up. The dark-haired man stood over 
her. He had put on his hat and, in his caped 
driving-coat, looked incredibly tall and powerful. 

Catherine said hesitantly, ‘I have some knowl- 
edge of attending to wounds.’ 

“You will not attend to this one, Miss Lawson.’ 

‘How do you know my name?’ she asked in sur- 


prise. 

‘I came to fetch you.’ 

She stood up and looked at him more closely. 
His coat was of better cloth and cut than a 
coachman's and his Hessian boots were of good 
quality leather. Besides, hisvoice . . . 

‘I am Justyn Gilmore,’ he said. ‘My coachman 
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was taken ill so I came myself to fetch you. I sug- 
gest we leave at once. I would have offered you 
refreshment but I have no desire to go back in there 
after what has just occurred.’ 

The younger man was pulling himself up by the 
spokes of the wheel. “What's this then, Justyn?" he 
asked thickly. ‘Seduction?’ 

For a moment Catherine thought Mr. Gilmore 
would strike the young man. Instead, he said cold- 
ly, ‘By that suggestion you offer this lady more of- 
fence than you do me, Bellenger. Miss Lawson has 
come as companion to Cecily, a fact you might 
have remembered if you had been sober. I advise 
you to put your head under the pump and then 
allow your horse to take you home. I very much 
doubt if you're capable of finding the way for your- 
self.’ He turned to Catherine. ‘Now, Miss Lawson, 
my Carriage is over there.’ 

Almost before she knew what was happening, 
her luggage was transferred from the wagon to the 
smaller vehicle and an ostler was assisting her to 
mount the step. She was scarcely seated before the 
carriage was clattering out of the inn yard. Soon 
the houses were left behind. Occasionally a light 
shone from a cottage or farm. Then even these dis- 
appeared. The mare’s pace slackened as they began 
the ascent of a long, steep hill. At the summit, 
which seemed like the top of the world to Cather- 
ine, a bitter wind blew into the carriage through an 
open window. She tried to close it but after strug- 
gling for some minutes with the leather strap she 
discovered it was broken. Huddling in a corner, she 
wrapped the rug closely about her. 
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There was sufficient light left in the sky to show 
her that on either side an empty, desolate moor 
stretched to the eye’s limit, with no sign of habita- 
tion, not even a shepherd’s hut. The only sounds 
were the clip-clop of the horse’s hooves and the 
rumble of the carriage wheels. Justyn Gilmore did 
not shout to his horse or crack his whip as the 
friendly waggoner had done. Since there was noth- 
ing to indicate his presence up there on the driving 
seat, Catherine could have fancied herself alone in 
this vast, barren land. Longingly she thought of the 
warm, lamplit dining-room where Dora and 
Horace would now be sitting down to their evening 
meal, the soft-footed, quiet-voiced servants hover- 
ing at their elbows. 

They travelled along the top of the ridge, 

down to a narrow bridge over ariver, then 
up again, more gradually this time. Then, as the 
road curved, Catherine saw ahead of them a lan- 
tern being swung from side to side. The carriage 
came to a halt. A man’s rough voice came out of 
the darkness. 

‘Hey, Walter! I want a word with you.’ Then, in 
a changed tone, ‘Begging your pardon, sir, | 
thought "twas your coachman.’ 

“Walter’s been taken ill,’ Mr. Gilmore answered 
brusquely. ‘What is it you want, Hellyer? And what 
the devil are you doing up here, away from the 
mill?’ 


Catherine heard the crunch of heavy boots as the 
man came nearer. By the light of the carriage lan- 
tern she saw that he was roughly dressed, and he 
spoke in the dialect she found so difficult to follow. 
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‘I'm glad 'tis you, sir. There’s been someone pok- 
ing round the buildings and up to no good, I 
reckon. That’s why I wanted Walter, to send you a 
message. He told me as he was to go into Moreton 
so I thought as I'd likely catch un on his way back.’ 

‘Has any damage been done?’ Mr. Gilmore 
asked sharply. 

‘Not that I can see. I was sitting by my fireside, 
fashioning a barrel, when the dogs started barking. 
I thought at first ‘twas no more than a fox but they 
kept on, proper fierce, so I took my gun and went 
out.’ 
“Your gun? You know damned well you should 
nothave.. . . 

‘I don’t keep it loaded, sir, and I weren't going to 
use it, only to show, to frighten off . . .’ 

‘So what happened then?’ 

‘LT heard a rattle of stones, then a horse galloping 
away up the hill towards Arch Tor. I thought may- 
be ‘twas just a moorland pony, then I heard iron 
strike stone and knew ‘twas shod. So I had a good 
look round and—sir, I found footprints.” 

“Where was this?’ Mr. Gilmore’s voice sounded 
tense. 

‘Up beside the top wheel-house.’ 

There was a pause, then Mr. Gilmore asked, 
‘Are you sure no damage has been done?’ 

**Tis not easy to see by lantern, sir. I'll have an- 
other look at daybreak.’ 

‘The devil you will! You'll make a thorough 
search now and take every man who’s at the mills 
tonight. You know as well as I do what this could 
mean, that we can’t afford to take a single chance. 
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If I had not Miss Lawson with me . . . Oh well, it 
cannot be helped. I will return as soon as I can. Go 
back at once, Hellyer. Rouse Perrett first, then 
check every inch of ground, every piece of machin- 
ery.” 

‘Very good, sir,’ the man said with some reluc- 
tance. He turned away and his figure was quickly 
lost beyond the pool of lamplight. 

As the carriage moved forward Catherine saw 
what had been hidden by a clump of trees. Down in 
a hollow there were lights. Vaguely she could make 
out a cluster of buildings. Three tall chimneys 
showed starkly black against the sky. She won- 
dered what kind of mill it could be, up here on the 
high moor, and why anyone should wish to dam- 
age it. 

The carriage swung sharply left and, after a short 
while, right-handed between massive granite gate- 
posts. The lanterns lit up the smooth boles of beech 
trees which made a black tunnel of the drive. 

Then, at last, they drew up before a house. Cath- 
erine sank back in her seat and closed her eyes. She 
felt cold, unutterably weary and aching in every 
muscle from the jolting shé had endured all day. 
Yet she knew that a first impression might be vital- 
ly important to a girl convalescing from a serious 
accident. She must hide her own discomfort and 
manage a smile. 

The carriage lurched as Mr. Gilmore leaped 
down from his seat. Then he was opening the door, 
helping her down. 

‘It has been a very long day for you, Miss Law- 
son,’ he said in a pleasant voice which was in com- 
plete contrast to the clipped and angry tones he 
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had used previously. ‘I thought it best that you do 
not meet Cecily until tomorrow. Mrs. Tucker, my 
housekeeper, will look after you. Ah, here she is!" 

Through the open doorway Catherine saw an 
old woman in a black dress, her white hair strag- 
gling beneath a big, shapeless cap. She was thin 
and bent and moved stiffly, as if crippled with 
rheumatism. 

Mr. Gilmore said, ‘Go inside, Miss Lawson. I'll 
bring your luggage." 

She thanked him and walked towards the house. 
Her legs felt so weak they could hardly support 
her. She was icy cold, shivering. Then, as she 
stepped over the threshold, a wave of panic swept 
‘over her. Some terrible danger threatened her. She 
was certain of it, yet she could not give it a name. 
It was as if an unseen, intangible force was pressing 
upon her, thrusting her down into utter darkness. 
She tried to cry out but no sound came. Through 
the swirling blackness the old woman's voice 
sounded as if from a long way off. 

‘Come along in, miss. You must be fair 

d > 


Catherine stumbled blindly forward. A hand 
grasped her arm. 

‘Steady, miss, steady. Why, you look proper 
peaky. Come and bide by the fire while I heat up a 
bowl of soup.’ 

Catherine was only half aware of being led into 
a room where a fire of peat and furze looked 
cheerful and welcoming. As she sank thankfully 
into a chair she heard Mr. Gilmore's voice from 
the hall. 

‘Give Miss Lawson some wine, Alice. I have to 
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go out again immediately.’ 

Catherine leaned back and closed her eyes. A 
bowl of soup, and wine, to be brought to her before 
a glowing fire. There was nothing to be afraid of, 
nothing at all. She was over-tired after a long and 
confusing day. Hungry, too, and thirsty. A little 
nervous, naturally, coming to a strange house, a 
new life. The explanation of that extraordinary 
feeling of panic was perfectly simple. And yet . . . 

‘It is an old, old land, full of mystery . . . Strange 
things happen on the moor.’ 

Who had said that to her? She passed a hand 
across her forehead, trying to remember. Her brain 
felt numbed. A paralysing weakness seemed to 

have taken hold of her whole body. She did not 
even raise her head as the old housekeeper came 
back into the room. 


2 


Catherine woke to the lowing of cows, a sound so 
familiar that, believing herself back in her old 
home, she yawned and turned over to enjoy her 
habitual few minutes of blissful drowsiness before 
rising to prepare her father’s breakfast. When she 
opened her eyes and found herself in a strange 
bedroom she could not at first think how she came 
to be there, The curtains were pulled across and the 
room in semi-darkness. She had no idea what the 
time was for she had been too exhausted even to 
wind her watch the previous night. She climbed out 
of bed, still a little stiff from her journey, found 
that the floor was carpeted and the bedroom even 
bigger than the one she had occupied in Dora’s 
house. Eager for her first view of these new sur- 
roundings, she drew back the curtains. She was dis- 
appointed. A thick mist prevented her seeing any- 
thing except the branches of a tree a few yards 
beyond the windows. 

The nature of the cows’ lowing suggested they 
were waiting to be milked, in which case it was still 
early, but she knew she would not sleep again. Her 
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recollections of what had happened after her ar- 
rival were hazy. She did remember a very old wom- 
an, looking rather like a witch, who had helped her 
upstairs and to undress. After that she had given 
herself up to the soft comfort of the feather mat- 
tress and known no more. 

Cautiously she opened her bedroom door. The 
house had an early morning quiet. She tiptoed to 
the head of the stairs and peered down. The well of 
the hall was dim and gloomy. There was a fusty 
smell, quite unlike the freshness of her own or 
Dora’s home where the floors had been polished 
with beeswax, and herbs and lavender sweetened 
every closet and drawer. 

She went back into the bedroom and had a wash. 
The water in her jug was icy cold but had an 
agreeable softness. She put on a warm dress with 
long sleeves and, carrying pattens to slip on over 
her shoes, crept down the curving staircase, There 
was no reason for secrecy. She was not committing 
any crime by doing a little exploring before anyone 
was about, yet the house gave her the feeling of 
being watched and there was no benevolence in the 
watching. 

The front door was bolted and barred. She went 
to the swing door the housekeeper had used and 
tentatively pushed it open. She found herself in a 
big stone-flagged kitchen. It was warmer here for 
the fire was still alight. It reminded Catherine of 
the kitchens of the more prosperous farmers whose 
sons and daughters had been her friends in Som- 
erset. The centre table was scrubbed to whiteness. 
There were hams hanging from hooks in the ceil- 
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ing, a dresser with blue-patterned china, a selection 
of copper pans, jugs and ladles, the familiar iron 
spit beside the range, a rocking chair. 

Becoming aware of a cold draught blowing 
around her ankles Catherine went to investigate 
and found it came from a door which gave on to a 
yard. Through the mist she could just make out the 
shapes of outbuildings. She put on her pattens, 
and, holding her skirt high because of the mud, 
crossed the yard. Despite the damp and cold she 
felt uplifted by the reminders of home—the smell 
of hay, of cattle and horses, a glimpse of trees in- 
stead of high walls. 

The cows sounded distressed, as if they had been 
kept too long waiting. As she felt her way around 
a barn and came upon them, the noise was almost 
deafening. She found the entrance to the byre and 
peered in. A man in shirt sleeves and buckskin 
breeches was seated on a stool. His back was to- 
wards her, his head, covered by a white linen cap, 
pressed against the cow’s flank. 

It took her only a few minutes to realise why the 
animals were growing impatient. The man’s milk- 
ing was so inexpert, that the’cow, although her ud- 
der was full, was stubbornly refusing to let down 
her milk. If he was the only one milking and con- 
tinued at this rate, it would take him hours to fin- 
ish. 
Catherine cleared her throat loudly. ‘Excuse me. 
Iwonderif .. .” 

The man turned his head and she broke off in 
astonishment as she saw it was Justyn Gilmore. His 
surprise was as great as hers. 
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“What are you doing here, Miss Lawson? This is 
not a fit place for a lady.” 

‘I was brought up in the country. I am quite used 
to cows.’ 

‘That is more than I am,’ he said feelingly. ‘My 
cowman has gone down with the same sickness 
which afflicted the coachman yesterday, Hence, as 
you see, the unfortunate cows are being subjected 
to a novice’s efforts. You will forgive me if I con- 
tinue, even if the cow should prefer that I do not?” 

She did not know whether to feel sorrier for him 
or the cow. She asked a little hesitantly, “Will you 
allow me to help you? I learned to milk when | was 
quite young and I do not suppose I have lost the 
art.’ 


He stopped milking to look at her. The cow 
swished her tail and caught him across the cheek. 
He swore, then instantly apologised, 

‘If you really mean it . . . But your clothes, your 
hair...’ 

‘I will change my dress and tie a scarf over my 
hair. Tell me where I may find another stool and a 
pail and then I need not interrupt you again.’ 

At first her fingers felt stiff and awkward but 
they soon became more supple and she was milking 
two cows in the time it took Mr. Gilmore to finish 
one. After the anxieties of the previous day it was 
comforting to find herself in the safe, intimate 
world of a cow byre, her head pressed against the 
animal’s warm flank, while the milk flowed 
thythmically into her pail. 

When the milking was done, the cows fed and 
released, Justyn thanked her warmly, ‘I'll get some 
help before the afternoon's milking but without 
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you this morning I don’t know how I'd have man- 
aged. You seem to be a young lady of many talents. 
Yesterday you informed me you had skill in attend- 
ing to wounds. Today you turn milkmaid. Your 
letter mentioned a good many other accomplish- 
ments, I seem to recollect. In fact it quite scared 
Cecily.’ 

‘But why?’ she asked in dismay. ‘My intention 
wasmerelyto.. .” 

‘Prove your suitability? Yes, I understood that, 
but my sister . . .' He pulled off the linen cap and 
ran a hand through his thick, curling hair. ‘The fact 
is, Cecily was exceptionally pretty but no more in- 
clined to give much time to study than any other 
girl of her age. She can read and write and speak 
about a dozen words of French and that’s about 
the sum total of her learning. But at horse-riding 
and dancing and charming a bird off a tree, she 
excels.’ He frowned and corrected himself. ‘She did 
excel. Nowadays . . .” 

“Mr. Richardson wrote that Miss Gilmore was 
badly injured in an accident and had become some- 
what depressed and . . .” 

‘Somewhat depressed! She has changed complete- 
ly. She locks herself in her room for hours on end 
and when she does emerge . . .’ 

She put out a hand to stop him. ‘Please. I would 
rather you did not say any more.’ 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘Am I making your task 
sound too difficult? Ifso . . .’ 

‘No, that wasn't my meaning. It’s just that—if 
you don’t mind—I would prefer to judge your 
sitter...’ 

‘Judge her?’ he repeated sharply. 
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‘I meant, to form my own opinion so that I may 
know how best to help her.” 

He relaxed and smiled at her, ‘I'm sorry. You'll 
find me somewhat edgy at present. I have a number 
of things on my mind besides being short-staffed. 


Even the domestic arrangements have become ~ 


haphazard of late.’ At the entrance to the dairy he 
put down the pails he was carrying. ‘I'm afraid you 
will not find things as well ordered here as you 
have been used to. Old Alice has been with my fam- 
ily since she was a child and since my mother died 
she has run the house. But she is nearly eighty and 
has little patience with young servants. It is not a 
situation which makes for the highest degree of 
comfort, I apologise in advance for any lack you 
may discover.’ 

Catherine left him in the dairy and returned to 
the house. In the kitchen a girl stood beside the 
table, picking bits off a cold fowl. She was wearing 
a nightdress which had a tear in one sleeve and was 
none too clean. Her dark hair, unbrushed and in 
tangles, hung down her back and she was 
barefooted. Thinking her a servant, Catherine re- 
alised the aptness of Mr. Gilmore’s words about 
his household. 

She was unstrapping her pattens when the girl 
turned. The likeness to Mr. Gilmore was un- 
mistakable. Even had it not been so, the jagged 
scar which ran across her forehead, puckering the 
skin, disfiguring one eyebrow, would have con- 
firmed what Catherine guessed at once. 

Cecily Gilmore gasped and put her hands to her 
face. It was then that Catherine saw the girl's left 
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hand, bent from the wrist, the fingers withered and 
misshapen. 

It was too late to hide her shock. In any case it 
would only do more harm to look away. Kicking 
off her pattens, Catherine moved towards the girl, 
a hand outstretched. 

*You must be Miss Gilmore. | am Catherine 
Lawson. I have been looking forward so much to 
meeting you.” 

Cecily stared at her, making no response. Her 
face was drawn and pale. She was very thin and 
looked years older than seventeen. In her dark, 
sunken eyes was an expression of such desperate 
distress that it was all Catherine could do not to 


; - her arm about the girl’s shoulders and show 


pity. But that would have been entirely con- 
trary to her father’s teaching. 

Cecily started to laugh. Her laughter was shrill, 
without mirth. 

*‘You—my companion!’ she exclaimed scornful- 
ly. ‘If I'd wanted a peasant to keep me company I 
could have found plenty around here.’ 

Catherine was so taken aback that for a moment 
she could not think what the girl meant. Then she 
realised that in her dismay at Cecily’s appearance 
she had forgotten what she herself must look like, 
with a scarf tied over her hair, a piece of sacking 
about her waist to protect her dress and her cheek 


_ probably grubby from the cows’ flanks. 


She removed the sacking and pulled the scarf 
from her head. ‘Is that better? I have been helping 
your brother to milk the cows.’ 

Her hair, loosed from its pins, fell about her face 
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and neck—the thick brown hair over which she 
took so much trouble and of which she was secretly 
proud. Cecily stared at her. Then she stamped a 
bare foot on the stone floor, which made her cry 
out in pain. She shook her withered hand in 
Catherine’s face. 

‘I don’t want you here. I don’t want anyone here. 
I told Justyn so. Go away! Go away, and leave me 
alone!’ 

She turned and ran headlong from the kitchen. 
At the door she tripped over her nightdress and fell 
heavily. Catherine ran to her. The girl was on her 
knees in a moment, fighting Catherine off so fierce- 
ly that she doubled up as a blow hit her full in the~ 
stomach. Sobbing hysterically, Cecily stumbled 
across the hall and up the stairs. A door slammed 
violently overhead. 


When Catherine came downstairs after changing 
her dress she found there was a single place laid for 
breakfast in the dining-room. The old housekeeper 
came along the hall, bearing a tray. 

“You'll be eating alone, miss. Miss Cecily’s 
locked herself in her bedroom and Mr. Justyn’s 
gone to the mill. He'll be there all day I shouldn't 
wonder, and when he comes home he’ll be that 
tired you'll scarce get a word out of him.’ 

‘Is it a woollen mill, Mrs. Tucker?’ Catherine 
asked. 

‘Lor bless you, no, miss. "Tis gunpowder they 
make over to Alderbrook.’ 

‘Gunpowder!’ 

‘That's right. Some of it goes on the new railway 
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- from Princetown down to Plymouth, but a lot is 
used in the quarries for blasting out the granite.’ 
‘Isn't it rather a strange place for such an in- 

dustry, right up here on the moor?’ 

Mrs. Tucker put down her empty tray. ‘Sensible, 
if you do ask me. When there’s an explosion . . .” 

‘Does that often happen?’ 

The old woman answered with relish. ‘Often 
- enough. Terrible injuries the men do suffer then. I 
couldtell you... 

‘I would rather you didn’t. How far away is this 
mill? We stopped near it last night but in the dark 
it was difficult to judge distances. Besides, I was 
very tired.” 

‘That you were. When you stepped through the 
doorway you looked so white as a ghost and scarce 
able to stand. She won't last long, I said to myself, 
been used to an easier life than she'll get up here. 
She'll not stand the cold neither when winter 
comes. And then you get up at daybreak and been 
milking the cows, I hear. Well, I never!’ She picked 
up the tray and was about to make for the door 
when she turned back. ‘How far’s the mill, you 
asked. Matter of a mile as the crow flies—and there 
be too many of they bliddy critturs around, and 
ravens that peck out the lambs’ eyes. "Tis further 
by road, of course. Not that I'd go near the place. 
Mr. Justyn took Miss Cecily to see it when "twas 
first opened. He said it was quite safe but I didn’t 
hold with it, and neither would my dear mistress 
have done if she’d been alive.’ 

*Has she been dead long—Mrs. Gilmore?’ 

‘Matter o’ three years come Michaelmas. Died 
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of a broken heart she did, less than a year after the 
master. And he was killed on account of the stub- 
born streak that runs through all the Gilmores, 
even Miss Cecily seemingly though you'd never 
have thought it, such an easy child she was, always 
eager to please and with such a sunny nature. Since 
heraccident .. .” 

‘How did it happen, Mrs. Tucker?’ 

The old woman's attitude changed abruptly. Her 
lined face became like a mask and it was as if she 
were reciting words learned by heart. 

‘Miss Cecily went walking by herself, across the 
moor, When she didn’t come back Mr. Justyn went — 
out after her. "Twas he that found her, up to 
Crockern Tor.” Her voice resumed its usual anima- 
tion. “That's where in the old days the tinners used 
to hold their Parliament, a proper queer place for it 
if you ask me, right out on the moor, all of ‘em 
sitting on they gurt stones with no roof but the sky 
and all the winds of heaven whistling around them 
at times, I reckon. Still, as I was saying . . .’ She 
opened the lid of the mustard-pot, peered inside 
and, satisfied, snapped it shut. * "Twas Mr. Justyn 
found Miss Cecily and carried her home, and a 
proper fright that gave me I don't mind telling you, 
seeing her all covered in blood and looking as if she 
was dead.’ 

“You mean that she had a fall?’ Catherine asked, 
surprised, in that case, at the severity of Cecily’s 
injuries. 

‘That's right, she had a fall. Miss Cecily doesn't 
remember what happened and Mr. Justyn doesn’t 
like it talked about. For one thing, he blames him- 
self to some extent.’ 
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*But, surely...” 

Mrs. Tucker pressed her lips together and 
pinched in her nostrils. ‘I’m just telling you, miss, 
‘tis best you don't ask questions. Now I must be 
getting on. If there’s anything else you want, just 
pull that bell. Maybe I'll hear it.’ 

Catherine drank her tea thoughtfully. The story 
of the fall on Crockern Tor was, she felt sure, either 
false or only partly true. It occurred to her that 
Cecily’s accident had some connection with the 
gunpowder mills and Justyn, feeling guilty about it, 
had invented this other story. However, the acci- 
dent itself was no concern of hers. Her task was to 
try to alleviate its aftereffects. 

When she knocked on Cecily’s door there was no 
response. For ten minutes she tried to persuade the 
girl to let her in, with no success. Disheartened, she 
went downstairs, wondering what to do. Seeing her 
breakfast things still on the table she loaded them 
on the tray and carried them to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Tucker made a half-hearted protest but was 
obviously glad of her help. 

‘I suppose Miss Cecily won't come out of her 
room,’ she said, peering critically into a pan sim- 
mering On the range. ‘I told Mr. Justyn ‘twasn’t a 
mite of good sending for you but he wouldn’t lis- 
ten. Takes after his father and grandfather, ‘cept he 
has a bit more sense where the moor’s concerned 
and maybe he'll succeed where they failed.’ 

Piling the dishes on the draining-board, Cather- 
ine asked, ‘In what way?’ 

‘Tried to fight the moor, they did. Dartymoor 
can’t be tamed, anyone could have told them that. 
They wouldn’t be told, though, the Gilmores. Nice 
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enough folk, though they’m “foreigners’’ from 
Plymouth. But stubborn, that's their trouble. "Tis 
useless for the most stubborn of men to pit himself 
against the moor. Granite never took kindly to 
man’s handling. Take the lintel stone above the 
front door, for instance. A proper rantumscour 
that caused. "Twas dropped on the way here and 
killed a man stone dead.’ She cackled, showing 
gums almost empty of teeth. ‘Stone dead. That's 
good, isn’t it? Then the struggle they had, putting it 
in place, ‘twas as if it was alive and fighting them. 
Even the carving wouldn’t go right, as you can see. 
But then,’ she added with grim satisfaction, ‘you'd 
not expect anything else, seeing where it came 
from.’ 


“Where was that?’ 

The old woman paused, then said dramatically, 
‘Robbed a tomb they did. Fetched that stone all 
the way from ‘tother side of Fox Tor Mire. 
Childe’s tomb it was, and everyone knows there's 
queer things goes on in that part of the moor.’ 

Catherine stared at her in horror. “They robbed 
a child’s tomb?’ 

‘No, no, no. Childe the Hunter, ‘twas, from over 
Plymstock way. Him as killed his horse and 
climbed inside to keep warm when he was snow- 
bound on the open moor. It didn’t do him any 
good, though, no more than it was any use for the 
poor master to creep in under one of the clappers 
at Two Bridges when he knew himself spent.’ 

Confused, Catherine tried to question Mrs 
Tucker but the housekeeper was well into her stride 
and obviously appreciating a new audience. 
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“Wrote his will in blood, so ‘twas said, in the 
snow. Childe the Hunter, I mean, not poor Mr. 
Gilmore. And then the monks from Tavistock stole 
his body away afore the monks from Plymstock 
could stop them. Hundreds of years ago it was but 
some do say as they old monks can still be seen, 
carrying Childe the Hunter's body on a bier. Mr. 
Justyn laughs at such tales but it doesn’t do to set 
aside all the old stories, nor the “old” religion.’ 

‘Paganism, you mean? And witchcraft? Surely 
that’s not still practised . . . ?” 

The old woman's eyes narrowed. ‘You don’t 
want to be too sure about anything on the moor, 
miss. "Tis a friendly enough place in some parts, 
but in others. . . Well, 'tis a wild old place, and old 
places, same as old people, don't like liberties 
taken with them.’ She put a hand to her back. 
‘These dratted rheumaticks have taken liberties 
with my poor old bones, and that’s a fact. If you'll 
take my advice, miss, you'll go out and get some 
sunshine while you've the chance. And don’t ee 
take too much notice of what I do say. I wander a 
bit in mind these days. All the same,’ she added as 
Catherine made for the door, ‘you want to watch 
for adders, this hot weather. I'd take a stick, there 
are some in the stand by the garden door. And 
mind the bogs, and be careful you don’t break an 
ankle amongst the rocks if you'm going upalong.’ 
She glared at a bucket of freshly dug potatoes 
standing by the sink. ‘If you do meet a moonfaced 
young maid coming this way, do ‘ee tell her to 
hurry up, ‘tis today I’m wanting the vegetables 
done, not Christmas.’ 
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Catherine collected a stout walking-stick and let 
herself out by the side door. The garden with its 
overgrown shrubs and weed-filled beds could not 
have been a greater contrast to Horace’s smooth 
croquet lawn and borders of flowers planted in 
such straight lines that Catherine was reminded of 
soldiers on parade. Not that Horace would ever 
soil his fingers with earth. He merely stood, hands 
grasping coat lapels, directing the gardener and his 
bo 


y. 

She discovered some steps, slippery with damp 
moss, which led down to an iron gate half hidden 
by trailing briars of untended roses. It had been so 
long in disuse she had to tread down the matted 
grass and nettles before it would open wide enough 
to let her through into a rough meadow where the 
cows were grazing. Between the branches of rowan 
trees she could see the glint of water. She made her 
way towards it and found herself in a wide valley 
through which a stream, sparkling in the sunlight, 
wound its way between banks gay with heather and 
gorse. On the hill opposite the yellow bushes shone 
brightly amongst great sweeps of purple and, 
further up, huge grey boulders looked as if they 
had been tossed down by a giant’s hand amidst the 
tall green bracken. 

Catherine followed a track which led to a hump- 
backed bridge across the river. The water was 
amber-coloured but so clear she could see several 
trout beneath the arch of the bridge. The rough 
granite of the parapet was warm to her touch. The 
ripple of water as it flowed between moss-covered 
boulders had a pleasantly soothing effect. She 
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could smell the gorse, mixed with the tang of 
bracken and blackberry bushes. Red South Devon 
cattle were feeding on the slopes of the encircling 
hills and a group of ponies was silhouetted on the 
skyline. Two foals chased each other, kicking and 
biting in mock battle and the sheer exuberance of 
youth and freedom. . 

No scene could have been more unlike her first 
view of Dartmoor as dusk was falling on the pre- 
vious evening. The warnings given her by Maurice 
Townsend and old Alice Tucker were totally at var- 
jance with the sense of peace and well-being which 
filled her as she stood on the ancient packhorse 
bridge in this sheltered valley amongst the gentle, 
quiet hills. Her one regret was that Cecily Gilmore 
was not sharing the enjoyment of this perfect 
morning. 

She looked back at the house. It was built of 
granite with a slate roof, its irregular shape suggest- 
ing it had been enlarged from a much smaller 
building. This southern aspect had some of the 
elegance of the Georgian period and, with the sun 
shining upon it, the effect was most pleasing. Re- 
alising that the front of the house must face due 
north and therefore get no sun, Catherine came to 
the conclusion that was why the hall gave her such 
a feeling of oppression. She was glad to have found 
a rational explanation, for that, too, was part of 
her father's teaching. 

About to continue on her way, she was startled 
to see a horseman just beyond the bridge. The 
voice of the river had drowned the sound of his 
horse’s hooves. He was on the point of wheeling his 
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mount when, realising she had seen him, he 
changed his mind. As he took off his beaver hat she 
recognised the young man by whose side she had 
knelt in the yard of the inn. He wore doeskin 
breeches with a short jacket and his neckcloth was 
gaily patterned. His chestnut hair was puffed out 
over his ears in a dandified manner. He was so 
handsome and so immaculately turned out that 
Catherine was reminded of the advertisements in 
the gentlemen's magazines she and Dora had read 
surreptitiously when Horace was out of the house. 
The young man dismounted and bowed. ‘I fear I 
must have given the impression of wishing to avoid 
you, which was certainly not the case. The fact is, — 
Justyn doesn’t like my riding over his land. Actual- 
ly,’ he pulled a face, ‘he doesn’t like me at all, as 
you doubtless gathered last night. It was exceeding- 
ly kind of you to be so concerned.’ 
‘I thought you had been badly hurt.’ 
‘Fortunately it proved to be no more than a cut 
on the back of my head. Allow me to introduce 
myself. Jack Bellenger, at your service. I was chris- 
tened Jonathan but that’s too formal for a fellow 
like me. I live over towards Princetown, North 
Hessary Hall. It’s not my house actually, belongs 
to my aunt. It will be mine one day, though, and a 
small fortune. The sooner the better, so that I can 
get away from this God-forsaken wilderness. No- 
body thinks of anything except farming and hunt- 
ing in these parts. No gentleman, I mean. Of course 
- there are hundreds of little men tunnelling into the 
earth in search of tin or scratching for stone in the 
quarries or banging away over at Justyn’s powder 
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mills. Forgive me, I feel sure he mentioned your 
name last night but I was a little hazy.’ 

‘I am Catherine Lawson. I came as companion 
to Miss Gilmore.’ 

‘Of course, I remember now.’ With his thumb- 
nail he nicked a piece of lichen from the parapet. 
*How—how do you find her?’ 

Catherine hesitated. If Mr. Gilmore did not like 
this young man and he was in fact trespassing, she 
was not sure that she ought to be talking to him. 
Yet it was not her place to order him off and she 
could hardly just turn her back and walk away. 

He did not wait for her reply but said, ‘I suppose 
you've been told what happened?’ 

*Yes. Mrs. Tucker told me.’ 

‘That old hag! She used to frighten me to death 
when I was a child.’ 

*You have known the Gilmores some time then?’ 

‘Oh, yes. My mother was a friend of the late 
Mrs. Gilmore. We used to visit here. Then I went 
away, to school, Oxford, the Grand Tour. When I 
came back Cecily and I. . . I suppose you know 
she’s lost her memory, about the accident, I mean?’ 

‘Mrs. Tucker told me that, also.’ 

He gave her a sideways glance and went on pris- 
ing the lichen from cracks in the granite. 

‘I haven't seen her since the accident. | tried to, 
but Justyn wouldn't allow it. He thinks I have a 
bad influence on her. Oh, I admit I’m no Puritan 
but I’m not as bad as he makes out. And Cecily 
was willing enough . . . They say—that is, I was 
told by one of Cecily’s friends who visited her be- 
fore she shut herself away, that she’s badly . . . 
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Melanie told me she felt so faint that she had to 
rush out of the room.’ 

Then it's no wonder Cecily has shut herself 
away, Catherine thought angrily. 

Jack Bellenger put on his hat. ‘I'd best be getting 
along. If Justyn catches me here I'll probably end 
up in the river. He’s a bigger man than I am, as 
you've seen, and to take a toss in front of you for 
the second time is rather more than my pride could 
stand.’ He swung up into the saddle with an easy, 
lithe movement. ‘Don’t believe everything he says 
about me, Miss Lawson. He's a hard man, Justyn, 
and damnably jealous where Cecily is concerned. 
Good-day to you.’ 

He wheeled his horse in a showy manner, 
brought his whip down hard and set off up the hill 
at a full gallop. 

On her return to the house Catherine found 
Cecily waiting for her at the head of the stairs. The 
girl’s face was white and strained. 

‘I saw you,’ she declared accusingly. ‘Standing 
on the bridge, talking to Jack Bellenger. You don’t 
think he'd look twice at you if I hadn't been 
scarred, do you? Anyway, you're too old for him. 
What were you talking about? Did you tell him 
how ugly I am now? He knows that already. Mel- 
anie will have told him. She couldn't stand . . .” 

‘Cecily, please.’ Catherine stretched out her 
hand. The girl struck it down. Her voice rose, be- 
came shrill. ‘Melanie ran away. She couldn't stand 
the sight of me. My best friend, What do you think 
of that?’ 

A door opened downstairs. Justyn's voice came 
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up from the hall. ‘Cecily, stop that shouting!’ 

“Why should I?’ the girl demanded. ‘{ shall shout 
if I want to. If | shout loud enough this woman will 
go away. I never wanted herhere,I. . ." 

‘How dare you speak to Miss Lawson like that?’ 

Cecily backed away as Justyn bounded up the 
stairs. Catherine said quickly, ‘Don’t be angry with 
your sister, Mr. Gilmore. She . . .’ 

Ignoring her, he gripped Cecily’s wrist. “You'll 
apologise at once.’ 

‘I won't, then!’ Cecily, struggling to free herself, 
stamped her foot. ‘I won't, I won't, J won't!’ She 
was like a child in a tantrum. 

Catherine stepped forward. ‘I don’t need an 
apology, Mr. Gilmore. Your sister is distressed 
and...” 


As Justyn turned towards Catherine, Cecily 
wrenched her wrist free and fled along the landing. 
Her door slammed, the key was turned in the lock. 
His face flushed, Justyn made to go after her. Cath- 
erine put a hand on his arm. 

‘It won't do any good to be angry.’ 

He faced her, his eyes hard. “Wouldn't you ex- 
pect me to be angry when my sister behaves with 
such appalling rudeness?’ 

“She was upset.’ 

“By what?’ 

Since the answer would involve the mention of 
Jack Bellenger and therefore probably inflame his 
anger, Catherine made no reply. Instead, she said, 
‘My father told me that when a child gets into an 
uncontrollable tantrum he is really crying out for 
help, though he may not realise it.’ 
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His expression did not alter. “My sister is not a 
child.’ 

‘Nevertheless she is young enough to think her 
world turned upside down by what has happened.’ 

‘She is lucky to be alive,’ he said grimly. 

“You have said that to her, | suppose.’ 

‘Naturally. She must be made to realise . . .” 

‘I do not think she should be made to do any- 
thing. She needs . . .” 

‘How do you know what she needs, Miss Law- 
son? I understand you have not even had five 
minutes’ conversation with her.’ 

It was like the cut and thrust of a duel, Catherine 
thought. But why, since they presumably wanted 
the same end, Cecily’s complete recovery? She gave 
in, and, lowering her eyes, spoke quietly. 

‘Perhaps I expressed myself badly. | was not 
trying to suggest that I know better than you how 
to deal with your sister.’ 

‘Oh, but I think you were!’ 

The change in his voice made her look up, To 
her surprise he was smiling. His smile was one- 
sided but none the less attractive for that. 

*You will soon learn,’ he said, ‘if old Alice has 
not already told you, that one of the weaknesses of 
our family is not liking to be told we are wrong. I 
admire your tenacity in holding to your opinion. 
Last night I thought I had made a mistake in ask- 
ing you here, you looked such a frightened little 
thing. This morning in the byre I saw a very dif- 
ferent side and now . . . | think I should not like to 
be really at odds with you, Miss Lawson. Tell me, 
what is it you think Cecily needs?’ 
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‘I should say, for the moment, just—understand- 
ing.’ 
He raised his eyebrows. ‘It is as simple as that?’ 
~ “I don’t think it is simple at all. In fact, I can see 
many difficulties. For one thing, I have first to 
persuade Cecily to accept me.’ 

‘After what has just occurred, you are not 
daunted by the prospect?’ 

She shook her head. ‘If there had not been a dif- 
‘ficulty, a problem, you would not have needed any- 
one here, would you? Neither should I have come. 
I—I do not Aave to earn my living, Mr. Gilmore.’ 

His eyes widened in surprise. ‘But I thought . . .’ 

“That I was an orphan, thrown upon a hard 
world? I dare say I looked like that last night, but 
it isn’t so. I have lost both my parents, certainly, 
but my cousin in Bristol did not want me to leave 
her house and I could have... .’ 

“Yes? Please go on.’ 

But it would sound rather silly to say, ‘I could 
have married, quite well in fact, had I chosen to do 
so.’ Instead, she finished rather lamely, ‘I could 
have stayed there.’ 

“Then why did you come?’ he asked with what 
seemed genuine interest. ‘After all, Dartmoor has 
little to offer a young woman with your back- 
ground.’ 

She ran her hand along the stair rail. She found 
the question as difficult to answer as it had been to 
satisfy Dora. She said slowly, ‘My father was a 
doctor. I helped him in his work and . . .” 

“But Cecily doesn’t need nursing. She has made 
a good recovery, considering the severity . . .’ 
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‘Her body has recovered, yes, but not her mind.’ 

‘Are you suggesting that my sister’s mind is de- 
ranged?’ he demanded indignantly. 

‘No, of course not!’ Catherine gave the stair rail 
a little thump in her irritation. ‘If you would only 
listen... 

For a moment, as she saw him tense, she thought 
she had gone too far. Then he relaxed and said qui- 
etly, ‘Very well. Go on.’ 

She glanced along the landing. Cecily’s bedroom 
was not that far away. Interpreting her glance, he 
said, ‘Let us go into the library. But I must not be 
too long. I have to be in Tavistock by two o'clock.’ 

The library was a dark room at the front of the 
house. It had the same fusty smell as the hall. Its 
one window was obscured by a trailing creeper. 
There was a litter of papers on the desk, a pair of 
slippers kicked beneath the knee-hole. A book lay 
open on a small table beside a worn leather chair. 
There was a layer of dust on the bookshelves and 
the window-sill. 

Justyn said ruefully, “This is supposed to be a 
sanctum for the master of the house. It’s not exact- 
ly the height of comfort these days. | trust your 
bedroom has been better served.’ 

*Yes, indeed. It is very comfortable and has a 
delightful view.” 

‘My mother was very fond of that view. Her 
bedroom was next to yours. When she became ill 
we moved her bed to the window so that she could 
look out. The sun used to pour through the win- 
dow on to her bed. She loved that. It was she who 
made the decision to have the drawing-room at the 
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back of the house, when the extensions were made, 
so that it would get the full benefit of the sun. She 
found this front part of the house too dark.’ 

As I do, Catherine thought, dark and cold and 
oppressive. 

‘I imagine there have been a lot of alterations 
made to Ravenstor,’ she remarked. 

‘That's so. Originally it was a small farm, one of 
the ancient tenements on the moor, with rights of 
grazing and turbary and to remove stones for 
building.’ 

‘As you did with the lintel stone?’ she asked 
lightly. 

‘Oh, that!" He was laughing as he sorted some 
papers on his desk and put them in his pocket. ‘I 
suppose old Alice has told you that my grandfather 
desecrated a tomb and so a curse was put upon the 
stone and that is the reason why our family suffers 
so many misfortunes. She's full of such super- 
stitions. But then, so are most people born on the 
moor, I think you are not of a nervous disposition, 
Miss Lawson. Even so, I should advise you to take 
old Alice’s stoties in small doses. It’s easy enough 
on a dark winter's night on Dartmoor to let your 
imagination run away with you.’ 

‘I can well believe that, but my father taught me 
always to seek a rational explanation for every oc- 
currence that seemed out of the ordinary.’ 

“You greatly admired your father, I think?’ 

“Yes, and so did a great many people, but there 
were those amongst his colleagues who declared 
some of his ideas to be nonsensical. The Reverend 
Mr. Richardson, who gave me my introduction to 
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you, believed that my father was in advance of his 
time, particularly in his conception of how the 
mind could be hurt as well as the body.’ 

He was buttoning his coat. He said, smiling at 
her, ‘There is nothing I should like better than to 
stay and hear your father’s views, and yours, but 
you will have to excuse me now. With regard to 
Cecily . . .” 

She saw his hesitation and said quickly, ‘Don’t 
be alarmed, Mr. Gilmore. I am not preparing to try 
out some particularly advanced theory on your sis- 
ter.” 

The doubt that had been in his eyes vanished. 
‘Forgive me, I did wonder for a moment. But now 
I remember what you said, about Cecily’s outburst 
being a sign that she needed help. I find that dif- 
ficult to believe but I am prepared to accept that 
you may well know better than I do in such mat- 
ters. Certainly / can do no more for her, especially 
since there is the barrier . . .’ He broke off, frown- 
ing, as the grandfather clock struck the hour. “We 
will talk again, Miss Lawson. Will you tell Mrs. 
Tucker not to wait dinner for me? I may be late 
home tonight.’ 

Several times during the day Catherine knocked 
on Cecily’s door and tried to persuade her to come 
out. Only on one occasion could she be sure that 
the girl was actually in the room, and that was 
when she heard Cecily crying. Even then, although 
Catherine pleaded with her for some time, Cecily 
made no response. 

Catherine went to her bedroom and wrote a long 
letter to Dora. It was carefully worded and made 
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light of her journey and the difficulties she felt sure 
were ahead of her. As she wrote, her thoughts 
turned inevitably to Maurice Townsend. She re- 
alised now that she had been utterly stupid where 
he was concerned. In her mind’s eye she could see 
his grave face as he gave his warning about the 
moor; his hurt, puzzled expression as she bade him 
goodbye so abruptly. She should have trusted her 
first judgment. If he had intended what she had 
suddenly and ridiculously feared, he would have 
driven away with her from the station, not waited 
until she was almost in the wagon before inventing 
aconvenient aunt. The aunt, she felt sure now, was 
real, and his anxiety as genuine as Dora's. She 
wished she had not so precipitately torn up his vis- 
iting card, for it meant she could not make amends 
by writing, apart from the fact that she had thrown 
away any chance of meeting him again. 

Yet might there not still be a chance? Dartmoor 
was his happy hunting ground, he had said. 
Perhaps, if she made enquiries . . . 

She picked up Dora’s letter and went down- 
stairs, intending to ask Mrs. Tucker what arrange- 
ments there were for collecting the post, but even 
through the baize door she could hear the old 
woman's voice, berating the young girl who had 
waited at table during Catherine’s solitary meal. 

She put her letter on the hall table and went out 
into the garden. It was still warm although the sun 
was almost below the horizon. She would have 
liked to do some work on the neglected garden but 
thought it best to ask Justyn first. She followed a 
path which led to the front of the house, and so 
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came to the paved courtyard at the end of the 
drive. The avenue of beeches which she had seen 
last night in the lights of the carriage lamps looked 
almost as dark now, for the trees grew on top of 
high stone walls, shutting out any sight of fields or 
sky. 

Catherine liked to stand beneath trees, feeling 
their quietness on a still day or taking pleasure in 
the interchanging patterns when the wind stirred 
leaves and branches. It delighted her, too, to catch 
sight of a nuthatch or tree-creeper spiralling a 
gnarled trunk, and to listen to a party of titmice 
calling to each other as they searched for grubs and 
insects, or a woodpecker hammering mightily at a 
rotten branch. 

The only bird she saw now was a raven, croaking 
as it flew overhead. There was no breeze to stir the 
leaves to friendly whisperings. Instead, she felt a 
strange, unquiet stillness, a sense of brooding 
watchfulness such as the gloomy hall had given her 
early that morning. 

Involuntarily, she glanced over her shoulder. 
Nothing stirred, There was no sound. She shivered 
although she was not aware of feeling cold. Chid- 
ing herself for being foolish, she walked towards 
the front door and stood looking up at the lintel 
stone. It was a huge block of granite on which had 
been carved the initials “IT” and ‘G’ and a date 
which was almost indecipherable. As Catherine 
stepped into the doorway and saw the thickness of 
the stone she was not surprised there had been dif- 
ficulty in fixing it in place. The wonder was that it 
could have even been raised to that height. With 
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amusement she recalled Mrs. Tucker's words: 

**Twas as if it was alive and fighting them.” 

She shivered again and pulled her shawl about 
her shoulders. Then, as abruptly as on the previous 
night, the unreasoning panic seized her. She felt the 
hair rising on her scalp. Her skin was cold and 
clammy, her heart began to race. There was the 
same urge to run, to cry out, yet she could do 
neither. 

Somewhere beyond the house a dog started 
barking. The ordinary, everyday sound seemed like 
a life-line thrown to her. With her last scrap of will- 
power she drew back from the porch and ran 
around the side of the house and into the garden. 
She sank down on a stone seat half-smothered in a 
bush of fragrant honeysuckle and let the waves of 
weakness wash over her. Instinctively she knew 
that the danger was past, that in this wilderness of 
a garden she was safe from whatever threatened 
her. But what was the danger? What was it that 
threatened her? To those questions she could find 
no answer. 


3 


Because she had slept badly Catherine woke late 
next morning. She could hear the mewing of a 
buzzard on the far side of the combe, then the deep 
prrk, prrk of a raven as it flew over the house 
which bore its name. She remembered what Mrs. 
Tucker had said about ravens, that they pecked out 
the eyes of lambs. They were scavengers, too, 
perching on crags or tall trees, waiting for death. A 
bird of legend and ill-omen. It had been a raven she 
heard just before her terrifying experience of.the 
previous evening. 

Catherine slipped out of bed, flung a wrap about 
her shoulders and went to the window. The valley 
was filled with a clear golden light. The cows were 
down by the river. Amongst the yellow gorse and 
purple heather the wild mares moved leisurely, 
their foals frisking at their heels. On the far hillside 
a flock of sheep was being herded by a man on 
horseback and two black and white dogs. 

There was nothing in this still and lovely morn- 
ing to cause her the slightest fear. Goodness 
knows, she had heard ravens before and been no 
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more alarmed than by the hooting of a tawny owl 
in the darkness of a winter's night. There must be 
a rational explanation for what had happened in 
the porch. If only her father were here to explain it 
to her. But if her father were still alive she would 
not be here at all, she thought ruefully. It was no 
use yearning for the past. 

The word ‘past’ stirred something in her memo- 
ry. What was it Maurice Townsend had said? 

‘I concern myself with questions about the past 
. .. your nature is highly sensitive, you could be 
attuned to forces ... .’ 

She stood up quickly, closed the window and 
started to dress. If she began thinking on those 
lines she would find herself believing, like Alice 
Tucker, that a block of granite could hold some 
power of its own and wield a malevolent influence. 
And she could well imagine Justyn Gilmore's reac- 
tion to that! 

Catherine washed all over in cold water and tow- 
elled herself vigorously. Then she made two resolu- 
tions. Today she would walk through that front 
doorway without a moment's hesitation, and she 
would somehow gain entry to Cecily’s bedroom. 

Again she breakfasted alone. Justyn, Mrs. 
Tucker told her, had left for the mills some time 
ago. 

*There’s more trouble there,’ the old woman de- 
clared, not without a hint of satisfaction. ‘Someone 
poking round at night, up to no good.’ 

“Why should anyone want to cause trouble at the 
gunpowder mills?’ Catherine asked. 

‘Ah, well, ‘twould take a deal of explaining, you 
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being a “foreigner” to these parts. "Tis all tied up 
with what the Gilmores did in the past, enclosing 
land to make newtakes, growing acres of trees and 
crops—leastways, trying to—where the com- 
moners had rights to graze their cattle. Some say as 
the Gilmores acted illegally, enclosing without 
permission from the Duchy’s agents.” 

“Who are they?’ Catherine queried, starting on a 
plate of ham and eggs. 

Mrs. Tucker put down her tray, glanced at the 
vacant chair beside Catherine, thought better of it 
and leaned against the table. 

‘Dartymoor is mostly owned by the Duchy of 
Cornwall, which means, of course, the Prince of 
Wales. There are farmers, like my father was, who 
live up here on the moor and rent their land from 
the Duchy—tease of copyhold, ‘tis called and goes 
back hundreds of years. They're the real moormen. 
Then there are the folk from downalong who have 
rights to pasture cattle here in summer. But the 
Gilmores were town folk from Plymouth and, 
being educated, they reckoned they knew better 
than the moormen whose families had lived on the 
granite for generations. ‘Twasn't only the soil that 
defeated their plans. The weather in this part of the 
moor is the wettest and coldest in all Devon, so I'm 
told. Yes, you may well look surprised, miss, 
you've only seen the moor smiling as yet. You wait 
till the autumn gales come and the winter snow- 
storms. But then, | don’t reckon as you'll be here 
then.’ 

“Why do you say that?’ 

The old woman picked up the silver sugar bowl 
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and rubbed at it with her apron. ‘You'll get no- 
where with Miss Cecily. I've tried. Mr. Justyn’s 
tried. He’s not a patient man by nature, nor one to 
show affection easily, but where Miss Cecily was 
concerned he was as soft as the rest of us. So when 
he put his foot down about Mr. Bellenger it stands 
to reason she didn’t take kindly to it. Ah well, the 
poor maid's paid for her foolishness.’ 

It was a strange way, Catherine thought, of re- 
ferring to a fall on a hillside. It confirmed her idea 
that she had not been told the truth about Cecily’s 
accident but it did not fit in with her suspicion that 
it had some connection with the gunpowder mills. 

Mrs. Tucker had switched to one of her reminis- 
cing moods. ‘You should have been here in the old 
days. miss, when the house was full of young peo- 
ple. Come the week-ends there'd often be every 
bedroom full. They'd hire musicians from 
Plymouth and take up the carpet in the drawing- 
room. There'd be dancing and cards, and in the 
morning a string of horses setting out for the hunt 
or a ride across the moor. And all of us in the 
kitchen—for we'd plenty of servants in those days, * 
afore Mr. Justyn started they dratted mills and the 
men came looking for wives amongst the local girls 
—all of us would be laying bets as to which young 
lady Mr. Justyn would wed. Not that I wanted any- 
one taking my dear mistress’s place, and certainly 
not that Miss Samantha—a hussy if ever I saw ~ 
one.’ She sighed heavily. “There now, I’m rambling 
on again and getting things mixed up. Miss 
Samantha was the one Mr. Justyn lost his heart to 
last Christmas and that’s why he didn’t notice what 
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was going on or heed my warnings.’ She put a hand 
to her back. * Tis a tiresome business, getting old, 
but at least you've learned sense where men are 
concerned and don’t think the world has come to 
an end if you can’t have your own way all the time. 
And now I'd best be seeing what that numbskull is 
doing in the kitchen. If I leave her alone for five 
minutes she'll likely set the whole place alight or 
bring a load of pans down on her head, so maze’s 
a Sheep she be." 

As usual there was no answer to Catherine’s 
knock on Cecily’s door. On impulse she tried the 
handle. To her surprise the door was unlocked. She 
pushed it open and looked in. Cecily, wearing only 
her chemise, crouched on the dishevelled bed. Her 
thin body and tangled hair, the almost cringing at- 
titude she had adopted, reminded Catherine of a 
girl from the poor-house she had once engaged as 
kitchen maid. A week of good food, sufficient sleep 
and a few words of kindness had transformed that 
girl. To change Cecily into someone more like her 
former self would prove a great deal more difficult. 

*May I come in?’ Catherine asked. 

Cecily shrugged her shoulders. ‘There's nothing 
to stop you. Justyn took the key.’ 

Catherine tried not to show her annoyance. It 
seemed that he was still determined to ‘make’ Ceci- 
ly do as he wished. 

‘Even so,’ she said, ‘it’s up to you, Cecily. If you 
really don’t want me . . .” 

The girl shrugged again. Her face was hidden by 
her hair. Catherine closed the door behind her and 
walked across to the window. 
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‘It’s such a lovely morning I wondered if you 
would like to come for a walk.’ 

‘So that we can meet Jack by the bridge and he 
can see how ugly I am?’ 

‘Not to meet anybody. Just to enjoy the morn- 
ing. You ought to take some exercise.’ 

‘Who says so? I’m not going to be told what to 
do by you, Miss Lawson.’ 

‘I'm not telling you to do anything, Cecily, mere- 
ly suggesting .. .” 

“Who gave you permission to call me Cecily?’ 

Catherine held fast to her patience. ‘I will call 
you Miss Gilmore if you would prefer that.’ 

‘I didn’t say so,’ Cecily declared petulantly. ‘You 
can call me Cecily if you want. Not that it matters 
one way or the other. You'll be leaving any day 
now.” 

‘I think not. So the sooner you accept me and let 
me try to help you, the better.’ 

Momentarily the girl looked up. Her face was 
stubborn. ‘You can’t help me. No one can.’ 

Catherine moved closer to her. ‘Someone has to 
try,’ she said gently, ‘for I don’t think you can help 
yourself.” 

Cecily hunched her shoulders. As she bent her 
head her unkempt hair fell across her face. Praying 
that she was doing the right thing, Catherine sat on 
the bed and took hold of Cecily’s injured hand. She 
felt the girl tense. 

‘I won't hurt you,’ she said quickly. ‘I just want 
to see if we could strengthen your fingers, perhaps 
by massaging them every day.’ 

Cecily raised her head and stared at Catherine. 
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Then, with a dramatic gesture, she swept the hair 
back from her forehead so that the scar was re- 
vealed in all its ugliness. 

“And what will you do with that?’ she demanded. 
‘Massage it all away?’ 

She tried to withdraw her hand but Catherine 
kept it firmly within her own. ‘I have been thinking 
about that,’ she said, and deliberately looked at 
Cecily’s forehead. 

The girl's body went rigid. This is the moment, 
Catherine thought, and gently, with her first two 
fingers, traced the jagged line of the scar. 

‘Does that hurt?’ 

Cecily shook her head. She looked confused. 

“Why don’t you turn away?’ she asked. ‘Like the 
others, like Melanie. I thought she was my closest 
friend, but she ran away as if—as if I was some 
kind of monster.” 

‘How old is Melanie?’ 

‘The same as me, seventeen two months ago. 
What's that got to do with it?’ 

Catherine's fingers were exploring the bones and 
muscles in Cecily’s hand. 

‘Only that being very young she probably found 
it difficult to hide her feelings. Don't think too bad- 
ly of her, Cecily. When you meet again . . .” 

‘I never want to see her again, never!” 

The girl’s voice was rising to the note of hysteria 
Catherine wanted to avoid. In order to distract her, 
she put a little too much pressure on the bent fin- 
gers. Cecily winced and tried to withdraw her 
hand 


‘I'm sorry,’ Catherine said, ‘but see how much 
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straighter you can hold your fingers if you try.’ 

Grudgingly Cecily studied her hand. ‘It’s still 
useless, though.” 

‘It need not be. And your scar, I have ideas 
about that.’ 

Cecily’s defiance returned. ‘You have ideas 
about everything, don’t you? They won't alter 
facts. I was pretty and now I'm ugly. Just because 
you're not scared . . .” 

‘Being scared doesn’t come into it. In any case, 
my father was a doctor. I am used to seeing the 
results of accidents. Believe me, I have seen far 
worse scars than yours.’ 

‘I suppose you'll tell me next that I’m lucky to be 
alive.’ 

‘That remains to be seen.” 

Cecily was obviously shaken. ‘What do you 
mean?’ 

Catherine went on working at Cecily’s hand. ‘If 
you are determined to shut yourself away, becom- 
ing more ahd more lonely and unhappy . . .’ 

“What else can I do if people shun me, won't 
even look at me?’ 

‘That won't happen if we take certain steps.’ 

‘Don’t be silly!’ Cecily said rudely. “You can’t 
alter the shape of my hand. Whatever you do to it, 
it will still look like a—a claw!’ 

‘Then we will cover it with a pretty mitten.’ 

Cecily stared at her. ‘I—I never thought of that.” 

‘As to this . . .’ Again Catherine ran her fingers 
along the scar, ‘We will dress your hair in such a 
way that it falls softly over your forehead, and if 
you use plenty of powder and some kind of pencil 
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to complete the line of your eyebrow . . .” 

For the first time she saw a gleam of hope in 
Cecily’s eyes. She waited a moment, letting the idea 
take shape, then said, ‘Cecily, I do so want to help 
you. That is the reason I came. Won't you let me?’ 

Cecily looked away. Her body was relaxed now 
and her hand lay passively in Catherine's but it was 
evident that she was finding it difficult to make up 
her mind. Catherine remained silent, giving her 
time. 

The words came at last, awkwardly. ‘I—I don't 
see why you should want to do anything for me. 
I've been so dreadfully rude to you.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. I understood.’ 

‘Then, if you really think . . .’ Cecily raised her 
head and gave Catherine a half smile. ‘I'll do what- 
ever you. . .’ Then, suddenly, she pulled her hand 
from Catherine’s and sprang to her feet. She 
thumped her clenched fist on the bed rail. ‘What's 
the use? Even if you were right and I could be made 
to look—better—I can't have Jack. Without him I 
don’t want to live. I suppose you'll tell me that’s a 
stupid thing to say, like Justyn does.’ 

Catherine shook her head. ‘No, because I know 
how you feel. I fell in love at seventeen, with a 
young man who came to stay at the vicarage during 
a summer vacation.’ 

The girl’s eyes widened. ‘Did you meet him se- 
cretly?’ 

“There wasn’t any need. My father .. .’ She 
could have bitten her tongue as she realised her 
mistake. 

“Then how can you understand? I Jove Jack, but 
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Justyn has forbidden us even to meet. And Justyn 
is my guardian. Nothing you can do can alter that.’ 


For Justyn it had been a bad day. Walter and the 
cowman were still sick, which meant no jobs were 
being done about the buildings and yard and he 
had to rely on a neighbouring farmer to tend the 
horses and cattle. His foreman at the mills had re- 
ported more suspicious noises last night. Besides 
which he had been forced to dismiss one of his 
workers. : 

Walking home along a sheep track he could see, 
in the distance, the dejected figure of the dismissed 
man trudging back to his wife to break the news 
that once again he was out of work. Justyn felt 
tempted to call him back and give him one more 
chance. But the risk was too great. It was not only 
his own life that a careless worker put in danger. It 
needed only a spark or an unguarded flame, and 
the result could be disaster. It had happened twice. 
Men had been killed. Although the fault had not 
been his, Justyn had paid compensation. But wom- 
en wanted their husbands, not a few guineas and 
awkward words of sympathy. 

He had done all in his power to make the mills 
safe. He had written to the Royal Gunpowder Fac- 
tory at Faversham in Kent for a copy of their rules 
which he had read out to the men, inviting ques- 
tions and comment. Then he had warned them. 
Any worker found breaking those rules would be 
instantly dismissed. Even then, he had given Pen- 
nacombe two chances, knowing he had a wife and 
six children. This morning hc had caught the man 
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entering the mills still wearing his nailed boots in- 
stead of changing into the hand-sewn slippers 
which were stored by the gates. 

Now, despite all the precautions, despite the 
commendations of the inspector who came out pe- 
riodically from Plymouth, it seemed as if disaster 
might come. Not through carelessness or lack of 
vigilance but because of two moormen who sought 
to settle old scores against the Gilmores no matter 
if innocent lives were destroyed in the process. And 
how petty were their grievances, set against the 
common good. A few acres of grazing land taken 
by his grandfather for the purpose of growing corn 
and turnips and potatoes, an old cattle pound 
moved half a mile when his father cleared a piece of 
barren ground to make his plantation of trees, the 
diversion of the Alderbrook into a leat to serve the 
water-wheels when he himself started the powder 
mi!ls—the mills which, when fully working, would 
employ nearly a hundred men. 

Damn them, he thought, kicking at a loose 
stone, why couldn’t they accept that there must be 
change and progress? Why was it so difficult for 
them to give up their old, set ideas and realise they 
would be better off accepting the jobs he offered 
them than running a few sheep and cattle on the 
moor in summer and eking out a miserable ex- 
istence in the bleak cold of a Dartmoor winter? 

In his heart he knew the answer. If they did not 
resort to measures which could endanger other 
lives than his, he could have sympathised with 
them. It was independence they cared about, and 
the upholding of rights they had held for centuries. 
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The rights of other men, to work and earn enough 
to keep their families from starvation or the work- 
house, meant nothing to them. To Justyn, they 
were all-important. Besides which, if he failed, it 
would mean not only the end of the mills but also 
the end of the Gilmores’ efforts to establish them- 
selves on the moor. 

As he opened the gate across the drive he. turned 
for a last look at Bellever Tor. The gentle tor, his 
mother used to call it. All visitors were taken there, 
‘because you will enjoy the view and feel so much 
better afterwards,’ she told them. She had walked 
up there on the first fine day after his father’s 
death. He had wanted to go with her, anxious be- 
cause of her increasing frailty, but she had insisted 
on going alone. Had it made her feel any better? He 
didn’t know. She had died within a few months, 
leaving Cecily in his care. He hoped she wasn’t 
looking down from heaven, seeing what a mess he 
had made of that. He wondered what she would 
have thought of this young woman from Bristol 
with her thick brown hair and her direct, uncom- 
promising gaze. 

He was nearing the house when he saw Cather- 
ine. She was wearing a chocolate-coloured gown 
with pink flounces round the hem and a paisley 
shawl was draped loosely about her shoulders. As 
she tilted back her head to look at something 
beyond his range of vision, the shawl slipped to her 
waist, then to the ground. He was about to go for- 
ward and retrieve it for her when she stooped and 
caught it up and pulled it closely about her as if she 
was suddenly cold despite the warmth of the eve- 
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ning. She stepped forward as if to go indoors, 
hesitated, then stepped back. Twice she repeated 
this manoeuvre before finally darting through the 
doorway for all the world like a child playing Or- 
anges and Lemons. 

Mystified, Justyn shook his head. Women were 
the oddest creatures and it was useless trying to 
fathom their ways. 

When he had washed, and changed his clothes, 
he went into the dining-room to pour himself a 
glass of wine. He saw that three places had been 
laid at the table and in the centre was a bowl of 
heather. There had not been flowers on the dining- 
table since his mother died. 

He turned at the sound of footsteps and found 
Catherine Lawson in the doorway. He offered her 
wine but she declined and stayed where she was, 
keeping an eye on the stairs. 

‘I should like to have a word with you before 
Cecily comes down,” she said. 

‘She is joining us, then? That’s splendid!’ 

She spoke hurriedly. ‘Mr. Gilmore, if what I am 
about to say offends you, please forgive me. It’s 
just that men don’t always notice . . . 

‘I noticed the heather.’ 

Colouring, she said, *I hope you didn’t mind.’ 

‘On the contrary, it was. . . I’m sorry. You were 
saying... ?’ 

“What I meant was, men don't always notice a 
woman’s appearance—certain changes, that is.’ 

‘And you want me to notice a change in Cecily, 
is that it?” 

She smiled at him gratefully. ‘Probably I didn’t 
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need to mention it but I feel it will be so important, 
this first time, a kind of testing.’ 

‘For me—or for Cecily?’ 

Her colour deepened. He said, ‘Don't look so 
worried, Miss Lawson. If you have already man- 
aged to prise Cecily out of her shell I shall do my 
best to encourage her to stay out.’ He poured a 
glass of wine and handed it to her. ‘Come now, let 
us drink to your first victory, or to give you 
courage. You look rather like a magician hoping 
his white rabbit will appear on cue.’ 

She laughed at that. He had not heard a 
woman's laughter in this house for months. He 
touched his glass against hers and smiled at her 
over its rim. She had the finest eyes of any woman 
he had met. They were the same warm brown as 
her hair. Samantha’s eyes were green and never 
still, so that he had not known when he had her 
attention. Probably very rarely, he realised now. 
Even when he had been on the point of proposing, 
she had been looking over his shoulder for the 
coming of the baronet’s son to whom she was now 
betrothed. 

He pulled out a chair from the table: Miss Law- 
son shook her head. 

‘Thank you, but I would just like to make sure 
. - - Yousee, I have made some headway with Ceci- 
ly in that she has talked to me and accepted some 
suggestions I made, but there is still. . . Oh, here 
she is!" 

Putting down her glass, she went into the hall. 
She was smiling as she looked up the stairs, holding 
out her hand in a welcoming gesture rather as if she 
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were the mistress of the house greeting a guest. 

Cecily was coming slowly down the stairs. She 
wore one of his favourite gowns, pale blue with a 
very full skirt. It fitted her perfectly, whereas since 
her accident all her clothes had hung on her like 
sacks. Even had he not been primed, he could not 
have failed to notice other changes. Cecily’s hair 
had been washed and the style altered so that two 
dark wings covered most of her forehead. Even in 
the space between, the scar was scarcely noticeable. 
She had put colouring on her cheeks and reddened 
her mouth, and she was wearing black Jace mittens. 

He crossed the hall and stood at the foot of the 
stairs. He could almost feel Miss Lawson holding 
her breath. 

‘This és a pleasure, Cecily,’ he said warmly. ‘To 
have you join us at dinner. And how charming you 
look. I remember that gown well. You wore it first 
at Simon Taverner’s eighteenth birthday party and 
the poor boy trod on the hem as he was dancing 
with you, and ripped the trimming.’ 

‘And was so embarrassed his stutter grew worse 
and worse,’ Cecily said with amusement. 

He was aware of Miss Lawson relaxing. He had 
passed his test. He said conversationally, ‘By the 
way, I met Simon yesterday in Tavistock. He en- 
quired after you.” 

‘And what did you tell him?’ Cecily asked, the 
familiar defensive tone back in her voice. 

‘That you were almost recovered and I had every 
hope he would see you before long.’ 

‘I suppose he said, “That will b-b-be p-p-per- 
fectly m-m-marvellous.” ’ 
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He was about to rebuke her but thought better 
of it. The young were unintentionally cruel. 

There were several occasions during dinner when 
he bit back a sharp retort. Each time he was aware 
that Miss Lawson had noticed, for she flashed him 
a quick smile. He began to feel like a small boy 
being patted on the back for good behaviour. At 
the end of the meal Cecily rose. 

‘Miss Lawson and I will go into the drawing- 
room, Justyn. I expect you will join us there for tea 
later on.’ 

He went into the library, put on his smoking 
jacket and lit a cigar. He would have liked to 
stretch out in a chair and read the newspaper which 
lay unopened on his desk but there were bills to 
attend to, plans for the extensions to the mills to be 
studied, orders to be written for saltpetre and sul- 
phur, wages sheets . . . 

It was an hour before he had completed the most 
pressing work. He could hear the tea trolley being 
wheeled across the hall. He changed into his tail- 
coat and went to join the two young women. Cath- 
erine Lawson was alone in the drawing-room. 

‘Cecily has gone to bed. She asked me to say 
goodnight to you. Shall I pour the tea?’ 

He must have shown his annoyance for she 
added quickly, ‘She was tired, there was no other 
reason. It has not been easy for her.” 

‘Nor for you, I think,’ he said, noticing the look 
of strain on her face as she handed him his tea. 

‘It has been rather like walking on a tight-rope.’ 

‘I felt like that, too, during dinner.’ 

“You were very. . .” she began warmly, then, col- 
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ouring, bent to the tea trolley. ‘I'm sorry. You 
must think I take too much upon myself.’ 

‘By advising me how to treat my own sister? Oh, 
I dare say I have much to learn where women are 
concerned. A man is often clumsy in his approach 
however good his intentions.’ 

He leaned back, his head against a cushion. It 
was pleasant to be sitting here in the drawing-room 
with dusk filling the valley beyond the windows, 
free of the nagging consciousness that Cecily was 
locked unhappily away in her bedroom. It was 
pleasant also to have his tea poured out and 
handed to him by an attractive young woman in- 
stead of enduring the inept attentions of Farmer 
Sherril’s youngest daughter. 

Catherine sat on the sofa, the lamplight shining 
upon her hair. She had put aside her shaw! and the 
skin of her shoulders had a golden glow above the 
pink edging of her gown. Her hair had a silky 
sheen. He imagined the softness of it, rippling be- 
tween his fingers. He had taken out the pins from 
Samantha's hair one evening. She had slapped his 
face. He put a hand to his cheek as if he could still 
feel the sting of that blow. 

Catherine was thoughtfully stirring her tea. She 
glanced across at him, then quickly away. He felt 
there was something she wanted to way. 

“You seem a little nervous,’ he said. ‘I assure you 
I am not really an ogre although you appeared to 
have that impression the first time we met. You 
knelt there in the yard of the inn looking as if you 
thought I was about to hit you. I admit to a quick 
temper but I have never struck a woman in my life.’ 
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Not even when Samantha had provoked -him 
almost beyond endurance. Perhaps that had been a 
mistake. Some women liked men to show their 
mastery. PerhapsSamantha . . . 

‘It was just that you looked so very—big,’ Cath- 
erine said. 

He laughed. ‘That's something for which you 
must blame my parents, not me.’ 

‘At the time you were wearing a tall hat and a 
caped driving-coat, and from my position on the 
ground...” 

“Which was a very foolish place to be, especially 
considering by whose side you were kneeling.’ 

‘Mr. Bellenger? It is actually about him that I 
wanted to speak to you.’ 

Justyn stiffened. He should have guessed what 
was coming. He saw now, they had been putting 
their heads together all day. Even Cecily’s retiring 
to bed so early must have been planned. His plea- 
sure disintegrated, became irritation and disap- 
pointment. He went on drinking his tea, giving her 
no encouragement. 

She began to talk quickly, nervously, ‘I know 
that you don’t like Mr. Bellenger and my own 
impression . . .” 

"Was of a handsome young fellow felled to the 
ground by a much bigger man? Oh, I was well 
aware of your reaction.’ 

‘It was natural, at the time. When I met him 
yesterday...” 

“Where was this?’ he demanded. ‘Not in this 
house?’ 

‘No, no. It was down by the bridge, quite by 
chance, while I was out walking.’ 
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‘This side of the bridge?’ 

‘No. He turned back when he saw me. He ex- 
plained that you did not like his riding over your 
property.’ 

‘For once he spoke the truth,’ Justyn said grimly. 
‘So—you talked to him?’ 

“Yes, for a few minutes. Cecily saw us from her 
bedroom window. That was why she flared at me. 
She was... .” 

‘Jealous, of course. And did he pay you compli- 
ments? Did he charm you as he charms so many 
young women?’ 

She looked at him. It was a look which made 
him feel small. 

‘I am not Cecily’s age, Mr. Gilmore. I saw 
through that kind of easy charm years ago.” 

She held out her hand for his empty cup. He 
watched her as she poured the tea and was re- 
minded of his mother. Her silence seemed to be 
saying, as his mother would have done, ‘When you 
are prepared to listen, Justyn, I will continue.’ His 
mother had a right to be critical, but not this young 
woman, for all her quick success with Cecily. 

He asked irritably, ‘What is your impression of 
Jack Bellenger, then?’ 

‘I would Say he is a young man for whom life has 
been easy, that he is self-centred, probably weak, 
even a little—cruel.’ 

‘By heaven, you are right there! In childhood he 
broke toys—other children’s toys. Later it was 
horses. Nowit’s . . .” 

“The hearts of young girls? Is that what you fear, 
with Cecily?’ 

‘Oh, if that were all . . .’ He put down his cup 
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and saucer and stood before the fireplace, his 
hands beneath his coat tails. ‘Am I right in suppos- 
ing that you are about to ask me to allow Cecily to 
meet Jack, despite your unfavourable opinion of 
him, and that Cecily put you up to this; that it was 
in fact the reason she went to bed so early?’ 

“You are right in your first assumption, not the 
second. The idea was mine entirely. | decided to 
speak to you after Cecily . . . She really was tired.” 

*You are very anxious to defend her.’ 

She raised a hand, then let it drop in her lap, in 
an odd little gesture of exasperation. ‘] am merely 
telling you the truth. I see no need to “defend” 
Cecily, as you put it, certainly not against you. 

He let that pass, although it rankled, and said, ‘I 
assume you have told her of your intention to 
speak to me on this matter?’ 

‘Lhad to. Giving her that hope was the only way 
I could persuade her .. .” 

‘Then it will prove doubly difficult when you 
have to dash that hope, won’t it?” 

He spoke with more harshness than he had in- 
tended. Catherine looked at him in dismay. 

‘How can you be so hard? Cecily is little more 
than a child... In any case, it would take the 
strongest of characters to overcome such a suc- 
cession of tragedies. She poured it all out to me 
today. She told me how your father had died in a 
blizzard, only a hundred yards from the inn at Two 
Bridges. She spoke of the sad time of your mother’s 
subsequent illness, of how after her death she had 
turned to you. I learned how very close you were, 
until... 
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“Until Jack Bellenger returned from Europe. 
That is what you were about to say, I think?’ 

The harshness was still in his voice. There was 
pleading in hers. 

‘Is it so impossible for you to understand her 
feelings? Whatever you and I may think about Mr. 
Bellenger, to Cecily he presents a romantic figure— 
handsome, debonair, wealthy, with a background 
of Oxford and the Grand Tour, whereas the other 
young men with whom she has associated have 
been, I gather, rather less—exciting. Because you 
see him in a different light you cannot expect her to 
change that image when she is so obviously in- 
fatuated with him. Haven't you ever been in love, 
foolishly, blindly, and refused to accept any 
criticism of the person you were in love with, or to 
believe anyone who said it would not last?’ 

That was one below the belt, he thought, remem- 
bering Samantha. With Samantha, it had been just 
like that. His friends had warned him, old Alice 
had pronounced her a hussy. He had refused to lis- 
ten, just as Cecily had refused to listen about Jack. 
And he had been twenty-five, not sixteen. 

He walked across to the window and stood look- 
ing out at the dusk-filled valley, recalling the night 
he had ridden home across the moor after 
Samantha had told him of her betrothal. He had 
not cared if his mare put a foot in a rabbit hole or 
they both ended up in Fox Tor Mire. When he had 
reached home he'd gone into the library and drunk 
himself into forgetfulness. It was the only time, 
since starting the gunpowder mills, that he had 
drunk too much. Afterwards he had felt ashamed 
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because he had prided himself on the fact that his 
own self-discipline was equal to, if not greater 
than, any he imposed upon his workpeople. 

Behind him, he heard Catherine’s voice. ‘I 
should not have asked that question, it was too 
personal. Believe me, I am only trying to do what 
is best for your sister.’ 

He turned back to her. ‘What makes you think it 
is best for her to meet Jack?’ 

‘It would give her a chance to be disillusioned.” 

‘I don’t follow you.’ 

‘All the time she is kept apart from him she will 
retain this image of—of perfection. Nothing either 
you or I can say will change it. Only Mr. Bellenger 
himself can do that.’ 

Again she had touched him on the raw. For was 
that not exactly what had happened with 
Samantha? He could remember the precise mo- 
ment when the image had cracked and fallen apart. 
He had been totally unprepared. Samantha had 
welcomed him, accepted the gift he had taken her, 
given him so much encouragement that he was on 


- the point of proposing. Then, quite casually, she 


had said: 

‘This must be the last time you call on me, Jus- 
tyn. You see, my fiancé wouldn't like it.’ 

He felt pain and realised he was digging his nails 
into his palm just as he had done that night. Misin- 
terpreting his action, Catherine said: 

‘Please don't be angry, Mr. Gilmore. I am only 
trying to find a way out of what seems to me an 
impossible situation.’ 

He passed a hand across his forehead. ‘I beg 
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your pardon. For a moment I was thinking of—of 
something else.’ He sat down opposite her and 
asked, ‘Is there any more tea in the pot?’ 

‘It will be cold. Shall I ring for hot water?’ 

‘No, it doesn’t matter.’ He had not really wanted 
tea, he was merely playing for time, trying to drive 
the memory of Samantha from his mind and con- 
centrate on Cecily. 

Catherine spoke quietly. ‘Perhaps I should not 
say any more for the present. You are probably 
tired and beset by problems. I should like to think 
I could solve Cecily’s on my own but I'm afraid it's 
not possible. Ultimately it will rest with you.” 

“We are back to Jack Bellenger, I suppose?’ he 
asked wearily. 

“Yes, but if you are not prepared totrustme .. .’ 

‘Trust you? I don’t understand.’ 

‘I tried to make it clear just now. I think perhaps 
you were not listening. That is why I suggested 
leaving it...” 

‘I apologise for not giving you my full attention. 
You have it now. What were you trying to make 
clear?’ 

‘That I am asking you to change your mind 
about Cecily meeting Mr. Bellenger on the condi- 
tion that I am present at every meeting and that at 
no time do I leave them alone together. Surely you 
could have no objection to that?’ 

He stared at her. ‘You really believe that Cecily 
would not give you the slip?’ 

‘I should like to think that, having gained such a 
concession, she . . .’ 

‘Then I am afraid it is you who needs to be dis- 
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illusioned, Miss Lawson. And I think. . .’ Againhe 
stood up, and leaned his arm along the man- 
telpiece, fiddling with an ornament while he tried 
to make up his mind. Then he turned to her. *You 
are doubtless under the impression that Cecily’s in- 
juries were caused by a fall?’ 

*That was what Mrs. Tucker told me, that Cecily 
was walking on Crockern Tor. I must admit that I 
did not fully believe it. In fact . . .” 

*Yes?’ 

She frowned and said hesitantly, ‘I did wonder if 
it had some connection with your powder mills.’ 

‘None at all. It did have a connection with Jack 
Bellenger.” 

He saw her eyes widen, heard her draw in her 
breath. The frustrations and worries of the day 
coalesced into anger that this young woman had 
forced him into a position where he had to rake up 
that affair again. Very well, then. Since she was so 
persistent, she should have the truth. At least it 
would save him any further argument. 

‘I'll tell you exactly what happened, Miss Law- 
son, and then perhaps you will appreciate my at- 
titude. But first I think you should realise that your 
assessment of Jack is somewhat too charitable. By 
the way, what made you suspect he could be cruel?’ 

‘I noticed his horse’s side was bleeding where he 
had used his spur, and he whipped it quite unneces- 
sarily as he left me.’ 

‘Oh, yes, that’s quite usual. It shows how in- 
fatuated Cecily was—still is, from what you say. 
She loves animals, horses especially. Jack's cruelty 
worried her when they were children. Now. . .’ He 
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shrugged, then went on, ‘As for his callousness in 
other directions . .. There was a reason for my 
handling Jack so roughly at the White Hart. I had 
just been witness to a very unpleasant scene—a 
serving-maid at the inn pleading with Jack to make 
some contribution towards the child she is to bear 
him in three months’ time. That girl is fourteen. 
She has no parents, no one to turn to. Jack’s an- 
swer was to laugh and to tell her that if he was to 
pay for all the brats he had fathered on maidser- 
vants he would be ruined.” 

Catherine had gone very white. Her eyes be- 
trayed her shock. 

‘I'm sorry,’ he said, ‘But you did tell me you are 
a doctor’s daughter. I thought . . .” 

‘I'm not shocked by what you've said, Mr. 
Gilmore, but by the thought of what—what might 
have happened. Naturally I am sorry for such un- 
fortunate girls. My father often helped them, and 
found homes for the children. But in most cases, I 
learned, they know the risk they run, whereas Ceci- 
ly. . . Imay be wrong, but I formed the impression 
that she is rather—innocent—for her age.’ 

‘You are not wrong, Miss Lawson. If our mother 
had been alive she would doubtless have warned 
Cecily in the proper manner. I tried to do so, but 
for a brother to talk to his sixteen-year-old sister 
about such matters . . .” 

‘Was there no one else?’ 

He shook his head. ‘No one to whom she would 
have listened.’ For the first time he realised that he 
should have been able to ask Samantha, for he had 
hoped she would marry him and so be Cecily’s 
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sister-in-law. It had never occurred to him. 

He met Catherine's eyes. ‘I wish you had been 
here,” he said. 

She looked surprised, then pleased. She said a 
smiling “Thank you’ and then, ‘You were going to 
tell me about the accident.’ 

His attitude had changed. He no longer wanted 
to tell her just the bare facts, bluntly, in retaliation 
for spoiling what had promised to be a pleasant 
interlude of relaxation. Now he wanted to make 
her share his own reactions, the horror, anger and 
self-condemnation. Yes, even that, for she might 
help him to be rid of some of his feelings of guilt. 
He sat down again, this time at the other end of the 
sofa, and, leaning forward, clasped his hands be- 
tween his knees. 

‘I had gone to Plymouth. I expected to be away 
for the night, but the man I went to meet was called 
away and so our business had to be postponed. Be- 
fore I left home I had expressly told Cecily she was 
not to go out alone with Jack, and I asked Alice to 
keep an eye on her. Alice is old. I put no blame on 
her although she suffered from my tongue at the 
time.’ He sighed heavily, remembering. ‘On my 
way home I decided to look in at the mills and so 
took the Moretonhampstead road. Just below 
Crockern Tor I came upon Jack’s gig, overturned.’ 

Catherine had been sitting very still. Now he felt 
her stiffen. As the memory of that scene flooded 
into his mind he found he could not sit, after all. 
He went to draw the curtains. He spoke to her 
across the width of the room. ‘I won't harrow you 
with details, Miss Lawson. I think you can guess 
the rest.’ 
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She made no comment, no move. He went back 
to her and stood beside the sofa, looking down on 
her bent head, on the shining hair and the soft, 
lamplit skin of her shoulders. He stretched out his 
hand, then quickly withdrew it. It was not desire he 
felt, only a sudden and unfamiliar longing for un- 
derstanding, for sympathy for what he had en- 
dured, as well as Cecily. 

She raised her head and looked up at him. ‘I'm 
so sorry,’ she said softly. ‘So sorry, for both of you. 
I've said things I would not have done, had I 
known. I suppose that women are inclined to think 
that men, being stronger physically, do not—do 
not feel things so deeply. I think you have been 
through a very dreadful time, you and your sister. 
Iflcanhelp...’ 

He wanted to say, ‘Just by being here, just by 
listening, looking at me with so much warmth in 
those beautiful eyes...’ But the memory of 
Samantha was still with him. Samantha, and bitter 
disillusion. - 

He said, in a matter-of-fact voice, ‘I am grateful 
for your sympathy, Miss Lawson. You will, I 
think, now understand my attitude?’ 

‘Of course,’ she answered at once. ‘Obviously I 
shall have to think of another solution. It won't be 
easy. But then,’ she added with a half-smile, ‘Hu- 
man relationships rarely are.’ 

In that, he entirely agreed with her. 


4 


Cecily came to the doorway of Catherine's room. 
‘There is a letter for you, Miss Lawson.’ 

About to take it, Catherine said instead, “Try 
giving it to me with your left hand.’ 

Cecily slipped the envelope between her first two 
fingers and held it out. Catherine caught it as it was 
about to fall. 

‘There, you see! You can do it.’ 

Cecily looked momentarily pleased. Then, 
shrugging, she said, ‘It’s only a letter, after all. It 
doesn’t mean...” 

‘It means your fingers are not entirely useless. In 
time they will become stronger. Are you coming 
for a walk with me this morning?’ 

‘If you wish,’ the girl said, without enthusiasm. 
‘Not too far, though. It’s a long time since I was 
outside the house and I get tired quickly.’ 

‘We might gather some wild flowers. My 
cousin’s children and I did so last summer, then we 
pressed them in an album.’ 

Cecily rounded on her. *So you think it's a suit- 
able occupation for me? A child’s pastime!’ 
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Catherine said patiently, ‘It is also one much en- 
joyed by ladies of fashion. My cousin spends many 
hours at the task and she is nearly thirty.’ 

In a small voice Cecily said, ‘I’m sorry, Miss 
Lawson. I didn’t mean to be rude.’ 

‘I know, but you must try to stop imagining 
hurts where none are intended.” 

Dora’s letter was wholly in character. She wrote 
that they all missed Catherine. A number of young 
men had enquired kindly after her, two of whom 
dear Horace was sure had an excellent future in 
banking. Cook had served a very mediocre meal on 
Sunday and Horace had been forced to speak quite 
severely to the parlour-maid who had jogged his 
arm as he was carving. The last supply of oil had 
been of such inferior quality that the lamps smoked 
badly and poor Horace’s eyes were quite sore. The 
moths had been at her cashmere shawl. 

All in all, she ended, life has presented me with a 
great many trials and tribulations these past few 
days. I do so wish you were here to calm my poor 
nerves, you have such a soothing influence. I am most 
anxious about you, having been told that Devonshire 
isa very damp county. Do be sure to air your clothes 
well and change your shoes whenever you get your 
feet wet. 

As usual Catherine was both amused and ex- 
asperated by her cousin's concern with trivialities. 
She must have exclaimed aloud for Cecily asked, 
‘Is something wrong?’ 

‘My cousin thinks the world has turned against 
her but it needs only a single moth-hole or one in- 
different meal to convince her of that. You may 
read her letter if you like.’ 
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When she had done so, Cecily said, “You must 
find this house very different from your cousin's.’ 
‘Oh yes. Bristol is a very busy town and. . .” 

‘I did not mean in that way. It sounds such a 
well-ordered household. I am not clever at 
domestic matters. It would have been different if 
Justyn had married instead of old Alice being left 
in charge.’ 

‘Has he not thought of doing so?’ 

‘When he was twenty everyone thought he would 
marry Penelope Drew. She is the sister of one of 
Justyn’s school friends, but she married her cousin 
and went off to America which I thought was very 
brave. Then last Christmas Justyn met a girl at a 
party we went to in Plymouth. Samantha Danby, 
her name is, and she’s very beautiful, with auburn 
hair and green eyes. He fell headlong in love with 
her, which surprised everybody because she’s a 
dreadful flirt and Justyn is usually so reserved with 
women. I suppose he’s still in love with her. He 
doesn’t talk about it, but then, we haven't talked 
much lately, not like we used to. Miss Lawson, 
when wil! you speak to him about Jack?’ 

That was the question she had dreaded. She saw 
now how mistaken she had been in holding out to 
Cecily the hope that she would be able to persuade 
Justyn to change his mind about the girl meeting 
Jack Bellenger. Yet at the time it had seemed the , 
only way in which she could persuade Cecily to 
take an interest in her appearance and emerge from 
her self-imposed isolation. It would be fatal, Cath- 
erine thought, to destroy that hope as soon as it 
was born. 

‘As soon as the right opportunity occurs,’ she 
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answered evasively and, before Cecily could pursue 
the subject, she rose and said decisively, ‘Let us go 
for a walk straight away. Mrs. Tucker thinks it 
may rain later.” 

‘She would,’ Cecily said feelingly. ‘Justyn and I 
used to call her the voice of doom. Has she told 
you about the lintel stone and the curse of the 
Gilmores? When we were children Justyn and I 
used to have some fun over that story. We'd stand 
in the doorway, draped in sheets, flapping our 
arms and uttering awful moans and shrieks. Mel- 
anie was nearly scared out of her wits. One house- 
maid had a kind of fit on the front doorstep. Oh, 
that was nothing to do with us,’ she added quickly, 
seeing Catherine’s expression. ‘We weren't even 
near at the time. Anyway, she was a silly girl, near- 
ly as stupid as the dog of Mama's that wouldn't 
come into the house by the front door unless it was 


picked up. 

Catherine folded the sheets of her letter. ‘You 
don’t think there is anything at all in what Mrs. 
Tucker says—about the lintel stone, | mean?’ 

She could sense Cecily’s astonishment without 
even looking at her. ‘Good gracious, no! It’s just 
an ordinary stone, no different from any other slab 
of granite on the moor, and Childe the Hunter 
wasn't real, he was someone in a legend. It’s all old 
Alice’s stuff and nonsense, as Papa used to say.’ 

That was what Catherine told herself when, ten 
minutes later, she saw Cecily making for the front 
door. Even so, she tucked her arm in Cecily’s as 
they passed beneath the lintel stone and breathed a 
sigh of relief when she found herself in the 
courtyard. 
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“Would you like to see Justyn’s powder mills?’ 
Cecily asked as they started up the drive. “If we 
walk up towards Bellever Tor we can look down on 
them, unless there's a red flag flying which means 
the gunpowder is being tested.” 

‘How is that done?’ 

‘By splitting pieces of clitter—that's the scattered 
bits of granite which have broken off the tors—or 
by using a testing mortar. It makes a fearful bang 
and frightens the ponies and sheep.” 

After crossing the road Cecily led the way up a 
twisting sheep track. Heather and gorse caught at 
their skirts. 

‘This is where I wish I were a man,’ Cecily said, 
‘so that I could wear trousers.’ 

‘I have heard there is a lady in New York, a Mrs. 
Bloomer, who is suggesting that women should 
wear something of the kind.’ 

‘Good gracious! What a lot you know, Miss 
Lawson. When Justyn read out your letter you 
sounded so learned that | was a bit frightened be- 
cause I’m not at all clever as you must have guessed 
already.’ She paused, out of breath. ‘I think we 
should stop and look at the view behind us now.’ 

When she did so, Catherine realised how right 
Maurice Townsend had been when he spoke of a 
wild and lonely land. Line after line of hills swept 
to the horizon, with not a village or hamlet in sight. 
The only living things to be seen were the ponies 
and cattle grazing on the slopes and some sheep in 
small fields enclosed by rough stone walls. A lark 
rose from the heather, its song emphasising the im- 
mense silence. 

Cecily was pointing. ‘Princetown lies over that 
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rise. It is where they kept Napoleon's soldiers who 
had been taken prisoner and, later on, the Ameri- 
cans. I do not know how they survived for they had 
no heat and very little food and it is dreadfully cold 
on the moor in winter. Justyn says the prison build- 
ings are to be used for the making of naphtha. It 
will give work to the unemployed, like his powder 
mills, which is a good thing.’ 

‘Are there unemployed?’ Catherine asked in sur- 
prise. “We seem to be the only two people for miles 
around and when your brother drove me from 
Moretonhampstead we could have been travelling 
through a desert, it seemed so uninhabited.’ 

‘That's because it was night. Parts of Dartmoor 
are hardly populated at all but in others it’s quite a 
busy place. There are tin mines—some of them dis- 
used now—and china clay works and some granite 
quarries which use Justyn’s rock powder. And if 
you were to ride over the moor you'd find peat- 
cutters and perhaps women and children gathering 
lichen from the rocks to use for dyes and farmers 
collecting bracken for bedding down their animals 
in the winter—sometimes a man building a stone 
wall.’ 

‘Where do all these people live?’ Catherine 

asked, 
‘In cottages and farms, tucked away in sheltered 
places. I know it looks deserted on this side but 
when we reach the top of the hill you'll see what I 
mean.’ 

From the crest the gunpowder mills were clearly 
visible, a collection of industrial buildings which 
seemed as out of place amongst the silent hills as 
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Cecily’s matter-of-fact voice when she described 
them. 

‘The tall chimneys are for carrying away the 
fumes, and the big square buildings contain the 
water-wheels. The smaller ones are where the 
powder is actually manufactured and you'll see 
some cottages amongst the trees for the married 
workers. Most of the men either lodge in Post- 
bridge during the week or walk for miles over the 
moor before they even start work.’ 

Catherine could see some men loading barrels on 
to horse-drawn wagons while nearby others ap- 
peared to be cleaning out a water channel. Further 
up the valley charcoal burners were at work. All 
the men seemed tiny and insignificant set against 
the background of the tor-crowned hills, yet they 
were capable, because of the material they handled, 
of destroying in an instant any of those great rock 
piles which had withstood for untold centuries the 
forces of nature. 

‘Justyn intends to build more cottages,’ Cecily 
continued, ‘then a chapel—a lot of the workers are 
Wesleyans—and a school. He's always planning 
something new. Jack thinks it’s silly. He says why 
not spend your money and enjoy yourself while 
you're young instead of worrying yourself into the 
grave.” 

‘Does your brother worry a lot?’ 

‘I suppose he does, rather, but it’s only natural 
when you're dealing with anything as dangerous as 
gunpowder, especially now that those two horrid 
men are causing so much trouble. It makes him 
edgy. I expect you've noticed that and it was why 
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you said you'd have to choose the right Opportuni- 
ty to speak to him about my meeting Jack.’ 
“Who are these men?’ Catherine asked. “And why 


do they want to cause trouble? Mrs. Tucker tried to 


explain but she does ramble so.’ 


‘Oh, don’t I know it! Justyn and I get very impa- 


tient but she was so wonderful when Mama was ill. 
She was devoted to Mama anyway, so I try to look 
as if I’m listening even when I’m not. About these 
men—it’s a feud that goes back two generations 
and is all mixed up with the commoners’ rights on 
the moor. My grandfather enclosed some land to 
grow crops but the Pikes said it was their right to 
graze cattle there and so they broke down the walls 
and let their beasts in amongst the crops. Papa ob- 
tained a lease from the Duchy’s agents for a piece 
of ground across the river from our house and 
planted trees there. Joss Nethercott uprooted some 
of them before Papa put a guard on the plantation. 
As most of the trees are dying anyway it didn’t 
make much difference but I suppose it made him 
feel better. Justyn doesn’t think Ned Pike would be 
so keen to carry on the feud but he’s married to 
Joss Nethercott’s daughter and the old man has 
sworn vengeance to his dying day and Ned is very 
much under his thumb,’ 

Looking at the wild, barren land surrounding 
the powder mills, Catherine asked, ‘What have 
they against your brother? Has he infringed any 
commoners’ rights?’ 

‘Not theirs, but Joss thinks up all kinds of com- 
plaints. Sometimes Justyn gets very angry but he 
tries to be patient because he’s afraid if they try to 
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damage the powder mills somebody who isn’t in- 
volved in the feud at all will get hurt.’ She shivered. 
‘Shall we start walking back, Miss Lawson? It’s 
cold up here.’ 

They were nearing the bottom of the hill when 
Catherine saw a horseman cantering along the 
road. Cecily stopped in her tracks. 

‘It’s Jack!’ There was both excitement and anxie- 
ty in her voice. ‘Oh, if he should see us. . . Dol 
look all right—really all right?’ She pulled her bon- 
net further forward and put her left hand behind 
her back. ‘I didn't expect. . .Oh!’ The exclamation 
this time was one of dismay. 

Looking for the cause, Catherine saw a second 
rider coming down off the moor, a girl in a russet- 
coloured habit. She was shouting, in a high-pitched 
voice which held a note of desperation. 

‘Jack, wait for me. Do wait for me!’ 

Cecily clutched at Catherine’s arm. ‘It’s Melan- 
ie! I don’t want her to see me. Let’s hide behind 
that clump of gorse.’ 

Catherine hesitated. She wanted to end Cecily’s 
desire to hide herself away, yet she had promised 
Justyn that his sister should not speak to Jack. Re- 
luctantly she allowed Cecily to pull her towards the 
tall furze bushes. 

Melanie had joined Jack now. He was laughing 
and to Catherine his laughter had an unpleasant 
ring. Melanie sounded very near to tears. 

‘Jack, you brute! It was horrid of you to leave 
me like that. I was frightened.’ 

He went on laughing. Through a gap in the gorse 
bushes Catherine saw Melanie strike at him with 
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her whip. He leaned across and caught hold of her 
wrist. She cried out in pain. Catherine heard 
Cecily’s smothered exclamation. Then there came 
the thud of hooves from the opposite direction and 
a young man on a lathered horse joined the two 
riders. 

*‘M-M-Melanie!’ he exclaimed in obvious relief. 
“Thank heaven you're safe! I've been |-l-looking for 
you everywhere. I thought you'd taken a t-t-toss.’ 

‘Not yet,’ Jack said airily. ‘That'll come later if I 
have my way.’ 

Catherine glanced at Cecily. It was evident she 
-had no idea what his words implied. 

‘Jack, how dare you!’ Melanie protested. ‘If I 
had known you were going to act like this I 
wouldn't have come. Now that Simon’s here . . .’ 

‘The knight in shining armour,’ Jack said 
sarcastically, ‘but at present his services are not re- 
quired. Come on, Mel, I'll race you to Two 
Bridges.’ 

‘But, Jack, I. . .’ 

Ignoring her protest, Jack brought his whip 
down hard and dug in his spurs> 

Cecily said in a fierce whisper, ‘He shouldn't 
treat his horse like that, he shouldn't.’ 

Melanie clutched at the saddle as her mount 
started after Jack's. Simon’s horse wheeled sharp- 
ly, wanting to follow. As he tried to control it the 
animal plunged and reared, almost unseating him. 
Cecily darted from behind the gorse bush. 

’ “Keep your hands down, Simon! Don’t let him 
get his head up. And grip harder with your knees.’ 

She gathered up her skirt and, sure-footed as a 
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sheep on the narrow path, ran down to the road. 

Simon cried out in alarm. ‘Keep back, Cecily! 
You'll get burt.” 

Ignoring his warning Cecily watched for her op- 
portunity, then grasped the horse’s bridle. By the 
time Catherine was half-way down the path the 
animal was standing quietly while Cecily patted its 
neck. 

“You are a ninny, Simon,’ she was saying. ‘I 
warned you not to ride this horse until you were 
more experienced,’ 

“That was months ago,’ he objected, dismount- 
ing. ‘And if you think I'm going to stick to a quiet 
p-p-pony just like a g-g-girl . . .’ 

‘Not all girls ride quiet ponies,’ Cecily declared 
indignantly. ‘I don’t for one, but I did have the 
sense to wait until I knew what I was doing 
before . 

‘All right, I'm a ninny. It’s what you've always 
thought, but at least I don’t leave girls on the m-m- 
moor like Jack. Now I suppose you'll say . . ." He 
broke off suddenly and stared at her incredulously. 
‘Cecily! It’s really you!’ 

“Who did you think it was, you silly . . . ?’ Catch- 
ing his meaning, Cecily put a hand to her face. ‘Oh, 
I forgot! You haven't seen me since the . . . since 


my... 

Catherine held her breath, knowing this was an- 
other crucial moment for Cecily. 

Looping the reins over his arm, Simon took hold 
of Cecily’s hands. ‘It’s wonderful, seeing you again 
and looking so m-m-marvellous!’ As Cecily 
flinched, he said contritely, ‘I’m sorry, have I hurt 
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your hand?’ He looked at the misshapen fingers 
which the mitten only partly covered. ‘Poor little 
hand. Does it p-p-pain you very much?’ 

Cecily, looking down so that her bonnet hid her 
face, shook her head. Simon was still holding her 
hand, passing his thumb gently across her fingers. 

‘It won't stop you riding, though, will it?’ he 
asked. ‘You're such a good horsewoman I’m sure 
you'll be able to m-m-manage with one hand.’ 

Catherine could have hugged him. He had a 
thin, sensitive face and straight dark hair cut short 
and with no side-whiskers. His breeches and jacket 
were not a good fit and his neckcloth had slipped 
almost under his ear. At Cecily’s age, Catherine 
realised, he would compare unfavourably with 
Jack Bellenger. 

He said gravely, ‘It’s been so |-l-long. I've missed 
you so much. My grandfather has been offering p- 
p-prayers for you all the time.’ 

‘That was kind of him,’ Cecily said, still keeping 
her head lowered. ‘I hadn’t realised that people— 
cared. I suppose it was silly to shut myself away but 
until Miss Lawson . . .’ She raised her head. ‘Oh, 
goodness! I ought to be introducing you.’ 

‘Justyn told me about you,’ Simon said, greeting 
Catherine warmly. ‘He said you'd c-c-come from 
Bristol. I have an aunt in Bristol, she . . .’ 

Cecily cut him short. ‘Miss Lawson doesn’t want 
to hear about your relations. Besides, you 
shouldn't keep your horse standing like this, he'll 
become chilled after getting so lathered. You'll 
never learn, will you?’ 

Simon looked crestfallen. He put on his hat and 
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pre to mount. The horse would not stand 
still. With an impatient exclamation Cecily held it 
for him. Once in the saddle, he smiled ruefully at 
Catherine. 

‘I'm not at my b-b-best on a horse. | can manage 
a paint brush better.’ He turned to Cecily. “Will 
you be coming to the service on Sunday Week? . 
Grandfather is taking it at Mr. B-B-Burnett’s 
house.’ 

In a tight little voice Cecily aed “Will Jack and 
Melanie be there?” 

‘I shouldn't think so. Jack never c-c-comes to a 
service nowadays and Melanie is going to Cornwall 
for that week-end. I do hope you'll come and b-b- 
bring Miss Lawson.’ 

‘I'll see,’ Cecily said offhandedly. ‘It depends if I 
feel well enough.’ She released the bridle. ‘Now, for 

* sake, Simon, walk your horse home.’ 

As he moved off, Catherine asked, ‘Where does 
Simon live?’ 

Cecily gestured vaguely. ‘Over at Hexworthy, 
with his grandfather who is a parson. His parents 
are in India but Simon was a delicate child and so 
he's never joined them. He used to live in Torquay 
with some cousins but they thought the air up here 
might suit him better. At first he. wasn’t strong 
enough to take any real exercise so he spent his 
time painting. His paintings are quite good. When 
his health began to improve I taught him to ride 
but he was so hopeless in the beginning I thought 
he'd never even stay in the saddle.’ 

‘He seems very fond of you.’ 

“Yes, he is, and it becomes rather tiresome at 
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times. He’s so vague and dreamy. I've often had to 
rescue him. He'll be so absorbed looking at a par- 
ticular light effect on a tor or a stretch of moor that 
he’s quite likely to walk straight into a bog or down 
an old mine working. If I hadn't been here just now 
he'd probably have landed on his back in the road 
and his horse would have bolted. That’s odd, isn’t 
it?’ she added in a surprised voice. ‘I had so 
dreaded meeting anyone, yet when I saw Simon in 
trouble I forgot about my—my looks and my 
hand.’ 

She was very quiet as they walked down the 
drive, and her steps began to drag. As they neared 
the house she said, ‘1 am—I was—a much better 
rider than Melanie. She’s rather frightened of 
horses. I expect she was being silly, that’s why Jack 
left her behind. And you couldn’t actually blame 
him for catching hold of her wrist when she tried to 
hit him with her whip, could you?’ 

Catherine hoped it was not wishful thinking that 
made her believe she had detected a note of doubt 
in Cecily’s voice. She said, ‘But you don’t like the 
way he treats his horses, do you?’ 

Cecily stopped dead and faced Catherine. ‘Who 
told you that? Justyn?’ 

“You said as much yourself when we were hiding 
behind the furze bush.’ 

Cecily jerked her arm from Catherine's. ‘I don't 
believe you! Anyway, it’s Jack’s affairhowhe. . .” 
She put her hands to her face, turned swiftly and 
ran indoors. By the time Catherine was half-way 
up the stairs she heard the girl's bedroom door 
once again slammed and locked against her. 
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* . * 

Catherine spent the afternoon gardening, her en- 
joyment marred not only by the consciousness of 
Cecily shut away in her bedroom but also by the 
realisation that this time, because of her rash re- 
mark, she was responsible. She hoped that the 
girl’s anxiety to obtain her brother's permission to 
meet Jack Bellenger would persuade her that it was 
in her own interest to appear at dinner. 

As Catherine came in from the garden, Mrs. 
Tucker was crossing the hall. It seemed a good 
portunity to ask her if she had ever heard of 
Maurice Townsend. 

The old woman shook her head. ‘Can't say as 
I've ever heard the name, miss. Is he a friend of 
yours?’ 

‘An acquaintance, rather. I know that he lives in 
Devonshire .. .’ 

‘Deb’mshur’'s a gurt big county, miss. Don’t ’ee 
know which part?’ 

“Well, no, but he does come to Dartmoor a great 
deal. He is interested in the old stone huts and 
circles.” 

‘In that case you'd best ask the Reverend Mr. 
Taverner over to Hexworthy.’ 

‘Simon's grandfather?’ 

‘That's right. A great one on they old stones, he 
is. Goes to meetings in Plymouth where they all put 
their heads together and come up with some proper 
queer ideas.’ She glanced upstairs, then over her 
shoulder to make sure the baize door to the kitchen 
was shut. Then she came closer to Catherine and 
spoke in a confidential tone. ‘I’ve heard tell that in 
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the days of the “old religion” the priests used to 
take young girls and dance with them naked by 
moonlight inside the stone circles. And I’m not 
saying as ‘tisn’t done nowadays—not by priests, 
mind you, but there’s still black witches on the 
moor, I can tell ‘ee. If, come Hallowe’en, you were 
to go up to Grey Wethers when ‘tis just past 
dimpsy, you'd see some odd goings on, I reckon.’ 

“What do you mean by “black witches”, Mrs. 
Tucker?’ 

The old woman’s eyes widened. *You'm country 
born and don't know there’s two kinds of witches? 
The black ones are evil and work spells. The white 
ones use their gifts to do good. They can cure ring- 
worm and suchlike in cattle, and warts. And don’t 
‘ee let Mr. Justyn tell you any different for his own 
coachman could prove him wrong.’ 

‘In what way?’ 

“Walter had dreadful warts all over his hands 
and he sought out Goody Westcott who lives over 
towards Laughter Hole. She took one look at 
thicky warts and muttered a few words and in 
less than a week they'd gone, the whole lot of 
them.’ 

‘I've known that happen, too, in my own village 
in Somerset.’ 

The housekeeper regarded her approvingly. 
‘Then you know I’m talking sense, like my dear 
mistress did, God rest her soul. She'd listen to me 
and take heed, which is more than can be said of 
Mr. Justyn and Miss Cecily. They've always 
poured scorn on my warnings, like their father did, 
and look at the trouble they've had. If they'd 
heeded my words . 
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‘About the lintel stone, do you mean?’ Catherine 
asked. 

The old woman nodded vigorously so that her 
large white cap fell over her forehead. She pushed 
it up impatiently. ‘Until they take down thicky 
stone and return it to where it came from, nothing 
will go right for them, you mark my words.” She 
raised her head as there sounded a crash from the 
kitchen. ‘Drat that ockered crittur. I'd best go and 
see what capers she’s at this time.’ 

To Catherine’s relief, Cecily appeared just before 
dinner. She looked very pale and scarcely spoke 
during the meal. Catherine, watching her surrep- 
titiously, saw that she ate very little. There was an- 
other struggle going on inside the girl’s mind, she 
felt sure. Justyn, taking his cue from Catherine, 
made no comment and between them they kept the 
conversation going. It was not until Catherine went 
upstairs to help Cecily undress that she learned 
what lay behind the girl’s sudden withdrawal. Ceci- 
ly was regarding herself critically in the cheval- 
glass. 

‘I didn’t realise I was so thin,’ she said, ‘even 
though none of my dresses fit except the one you 
altered. If | am to compete with Melanie . . .’ She 
lifted her head defiantly. “I used to be prettier than 
her.’ 

Catherine said lightly, “Simon thinks you are still 

tty.’ 

Cecily pulled a face. ‘He would. If I had two 
noses he'd declare I looked m-m-marvellous.’ 

‘Isn't that something to be grateful for?’ 

Cecily looked at her in surprise. ‘What do you 
mean?’ 
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‘It suggests that Simon admires you for more 
than your looks. I liked Simon.’ 

‘Which means you don’t like Jack!’ 

Catherine stalled. ‘I’ve only spoken to him for a 
few minutes.’ 

*You only spoke to Simon for a few minutes.’ 

‘That was different. I saw him with you.’ 

Cecily was struggling to get her nightdress over 
her head. As Catherine went to her help, the girl’s 
voice came muffled from the folds. ‘I don't see that 
makes any difference. Anyway, it’s not important. 
It’s Jack who matters to me, not Simon.” As her 
head emerged she asked again the question Cather- 
ine so dreaded. ‘Will you try to talk to Justyn to- 
night?’ 

Keeping her eyes down as she tied the neck-band , 
of the nightdress Catherine said cautiously, ‘Don’t 
you think it would be a good idea to wait a little, 
until you are feeling really strong and... . ?" 

Cecily jerked away from her. ‘You don’t mean to 
ask him at all! You know it won't be any good, 
that he’ll never agree! Even if he did . . ." She 
turned her back on Catherine, her shoulders 
hunched, her face buried in her hands. ‘It’s no use! 
I'll never get him back, not now. I might as well 
have been killed, up there on Crockern Tor.’ 


Catherine went slowly downstairs. It had taken her 
the best part of an hour to calm Cecily and en- 
courage her to look forward, not back. She had 
needed to stretch her patience and tact to the ut- 
most and now she felt drained. 

The lamps in the hall were flickering and she saw 
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that the front door was open. In the darkness 
beyond was a tiny red glow. She was puzzled until 
she smelt cigar smoke. Dimly she could make out 
Justyn’s figure, the gleam of his shirt front. It was 
very quiet, only the faraway bleating of a sheep 
breaking the silence. She wondered if he was think- 
ing of Samantha, out there alone in the summer 
darkness. Then she heard his footsteps crossing the 
courtyard. She shivered, although she was not 
cold. The familiar sense of oppression weighed on 
her shoulders like a heavy black cloak. She put a 
hand to her throat as the fear began. She heard her 
own voice, so high-pitched it was almost un- 
recognisable. 

The next moment Justyn was beside her. ‘Miss 
Lawson, what is it? Are you unwell?’ 

‘No,’ she managed to gasp. ‘No, 1. . .” 

*You’ve gone so pale, and you're trembling.’ 

She made a supreme effort. ‘It’s just that—I was 
frightened . . .” 

‘By seeing me outside? Did you think I was an 
intruder? I’m sorry.’ 

‘No, it wasn’t that. Just—something—here, in 
the hall.” 

‘Oh, I can guess what it was,’ he said and 
laughed. ‘You ladies are all afraid of bats, but 
they're harmless creatures really. I'll shut the front 
door and hope Master Flittermouse is on the other 
side of it.” 

Catherine closed her eyes a moment, then started 
to walk towards the drawing-room. Justyn’s pres- 
ence and his voice, making light of her fear, were 
reassuring, yet she was still trembling, still cold. 
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In the drawing-room he looked at her searching- 
ly. ‘I was about to have a nightcap. I think you had 
better join me.’ He poured.a glass of brandy and 
handed it to her. ‘Haven't you tried to do too much 
today? I understand you worked hard in the 
garden, following a walk this morning.’ 

It was not the physical exercise which had 
drained her. It was the strain of giving out all the 
time to Cecily and now, trying to fight this fear 
which had no name. If she were to tell him about it, 
confess that she was faced with a situation beyond 
her comprehension and which threatened to 
overwhelm her . . . 

She could well imagine what his reaction would 
be. He would laugh, scornfully this time, and tell 
her she had paid too much attention to old Alice’s 
nonsense. He would not understand, any more 
than Cecily would. There was only one person to 
whom she could talk about this with hope of any 
degree of understanding and by her own folly she 
had turned her back upon his friendship and help. 


Justyn was whistling as he walked back across the 
moor. Walter and the cowman had recovered. His 
foreman had reported everything quiet at nights. 
And Cecily . . . 

The transformation in Cecily was astounding. 
She was daily becoming more like herself, smiling 
and talkative. She had actually started to ride 
again. True, it was Catherine Lawson who rode 
Cecily’s spirited pony while Cecily was mounted on 
the quiet grey she had chosen for Simon when she 
was teaching him to ride. Now, according to Cath- 
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erine, the tables were reversed and Simon was help- 
ing to restore Cecily’s self-confidence. 

‘Each time they meet,’ Catherine had told him, 
‘he tells her how pretty she looks and I feel sure he 
deliberately allows his horse to play him up so that 
Cecily can advise him how to manage it. He takes 
her ridicule in such good part but I believe that 
once she is stronger he will not let her have her own 
way quite so easily. I only wish . . .” 

Justyn knew that her wish was the same as his, 
that Cecily would transfer her affection to Simon 
and that Jack would take himself off to the South 
Seas. 

It was a warm evening and Justyn was carrying 
his coat. He was hot, dishevelled and dirty. This 
afternoon one of the waterwheels had jammed. Af- 
ter several attempts by two workmen to free it, he 
had climbed down into the wheelhouse and spent 
an hour there before he had found the trouble. He 
chuckled now as he recalled the men’s faces when 
he had discovered what had stopped the water- 
wheel—a fat salmon caught in the launder. He had 
divided it between his married workers and there 
was a prime cut, wrapped in leaves, in a canvas bag 
slung over his shoulder. He looked forward to a 
good soak in the hip-bath, a change of clothes and 
a period of relaxation before dinner. 

Like Cecily, the library had been transformed. 
There were no longer any creepers obscuring the 
window. The room smelled of polish and had been 
thoroughly dusted. The slippers he had mislaid a 
week ago had appeared miraculously beside his 
chair. On the table each evening was a bottle of 
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brandy and a decanter of port, his pipes and news- 
paper. Catherine Lawson had taken over the care 
of his sanctum and of the garden. She had simply 
asked his permission, then gone ahead without 
bothering him with any tiresome questions and, 
what was more, she seemed to have succeeded in 
her self-imposed tasks without upsetting old Alice. 
This state of affairs was too good to last, he feared, 
but while it did he was determined to make the best 
of it. 

He was within a yard of the gate across the en- 
trance to the drive when two men stepped out from 
the trees. They ranged themselves on cither side of 
him so that he was all but pinned against the gate. 
He turned to face Joss Nethercott and his son-in- 
law, Ned Pike. 

‘Did you want something?’ he asked wearily. 

‘Compensation,’ Nethercott answered. He was a 
shortish man with grey hair and beard, but hard as 
the granite on which he had been reared. 

‘For what?’ asked Justyn. 

‘The loss of one of my heifers and a foal belong- 
ing to Ned here.’ 

“Why should you think I am responsible?’ 

‘Because the heifer was poisoned by the muck 
you allow to get into the water my cattle drink. The 
foal broke its leg trying to jump a wall after it'd 
been frightened by your damned testing mortar." 

Justyn controlled his anger. ‘When did these in- 
cidents occur?’ 

Nethercott’s eyes narrowed. “You'm trying to be 
clever, I reckon. Trying to trick us into giving you 
the wrong time so’s you can say you weren't testing 
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your rock powder the day the foal was injured.” 

‘I asked a simple question. If there is any 
trickery, it’s on your part. I repeat, tell me when 
this happened.’ 

Ned spoke for the first time. ‘I found the foal 
yesterday.” 

‘Where?’ 

‘Just below Arch Tor. I’ve grazing rights there in 
case you've forgotten, and there’s a wall which 
your grandfather should never have put up.’ 

Ned was about Justyn’s age, of medium height 
but stocky. He was reputed to be a good husband 
and father and to care well for the beasts entrusted 
to him by the venville tenants, but he was a man 
who liked to use his fists. The enmity between.his 
family and the Gilmores was of long standing, and 
his father-in-law made sure of its continuance. 

‘I’ve always told you I'll pay compensation if 
you can prove your case,’ Justyn said. “Why didn’t 
you come to me at once?’ 

He saw the glance that passed between the two 
men. ‘I had other things to do,’ Ned said gruffly. 

‘Such as?’ 

Ned took a step forward. “That bain’t anything 
to do with you.’ 

‘I think it is. If you are accusing me of causing a 
foal’s death I want to know why you didn’t report 
it at once. Either I or my foreman would have gone 
with you to examine the animal, and if I thought 
the noise from the testing mortar was responsible I 
would have agreed a figure there and then. As it is, 
I take no responsibility for what I believe is a 
trumped-up story.’ 
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Ned crowded Justyn against the gate. ‘Now look 
‘ee here, Mr. Gilmore . . .’ 

Justyn thrust with his shoulder. Ned staggered 
back. : 

‘As to your heifer, Nethercott,’ Justyn said grim- 
ly, ‘the only ingredient that could have caused it 
any trouble is saltpetre and I assure you it would 
take some time for even that to have any effect. In 
any case, my leat was cleaned out only a few days 


Nethercott’s manner became truculent. ‘Don’t 
‘ee come that clever talk. I tell ee, my heifer was 
poisoned. What else could have poisoned it but the 
stuff from your mills? You tell me that.’ 

‘My cowman will tell you,’ Justyn said, a hand 
on the gate fastening. ‘I'll send him down tomor- 
row morning, as soon as he’s finished the milking.’ 

Again a glance passed between the two men. 
Nethercott jammed his elbow on the latch of the 
gate. ‘Are you refusing to pay us?’ 


‘Certainly I am. Unless I have genuine proof. . .” 


He saw Nethercott signal to Ned. The younger 
man clenched his fists. Nethercott’s right leg swung 
back. Justyn didn’t want a fight. He was tired and 
there were two of them and Nethercott had been a 
champion wrestler used to the Devon style of kick- 
ing on the shins. Even if it had been in his nature to 
turn tail, it was impossible with the gate behind 
him. He threw his coat into Ned’s face and swung 
the canvas bag so that it caught Nethercott on the 
ear. It gave him only a moment to prepare himself, 
then they were on him. Pressed back against the 
gate, he ducked and feinted under a rain of blows 
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and kicks. For a few minutes he fought them con- 
yentionally. Then, goaded by pain and hunger, he 
took advantage of his superior height, thrust his 
hands into their hair and taking firm hold, banged 
their heads together. With the last of his strength 
he shook them like a dog shaking a rat, and flung 
them, yelling mightily, into the tangle of gorse and 
heather at the side of the road. Breathing hard, he 
opened the gate and stumbled down the drive. His 
one thought now was to reach the river and let the 
sweet clear water wash the blood and dirt from his 
body and the blazing fury from his brain. 

In the courtyard were two saddle horses. One 
was Simon’s, the other he did not recognise. Well, 
no matter, he could slip round the side of the house 
and through the garden. At least he could be sure 
Catherine wasn’t working there at this time of the 
evening. * 

But she was in the garden. She was sitting on the 
seat by the honeysuckle bush, looking up at a 
young man who was having some difficulty in 
breaking off a spray of the fragrant flowers. The 
sun shone on his smooth fair hair and accentuated 
the high polish on his boots. He was smiling as he 
handed her the spray. 

Justyn swore under his breath and turned to 
make his escape. His old, half-blind spaniel chose 
that moment to come rushing round the corner to 
greet him noisily. Catherine looked up and saw 
him. With an exclamation of dismay she rose and 
came swiftly towards him. 

‘Mr. Gilmore, you're hurt. Has there been an ac- 
cident at the mills?’ 
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He put a hand over his already swelling eye and 
turned away, but the dog was jumping at him, 
making it impossible for him to retreat. 

‘T'm sorry,’ he muttered, ‘I didn’t expect. . .’ 

“But your face,’ she said in a horrified voice. 
“You must let me. . .” 

‘No,’ he said shortly as he saw the young man 
approaching. ‘Don’t be alarmed, Miss Lawson. I 
was involved in a fight but I’ve suffered no hurt 
that a dip in the river won’t quickly put right. My 
apologies to you, and to this gentleman.’ 

He thrust the spaniel aside and hurried round 
the corner of the house. He could hear Catherine 
calling after him. It was only then that he remem- 
bered she was a doctor's daughter, used to seeing 
people injured and to treating wounds. Even so, he 
would have given a hundred guineas not to have 
appeared before her in this state, especially when 
she was in the company of a good-looking and 
elegantly dressed young man who was a stranger to 
him. 

He made his way to the river by the path which 
skirted the farm buildings, then stripped off his 
torn and filthy clothes and plunged into the pool 
where he had learned to swim. The coldness of the 
water made him gasp and it found every cut and 
sore place on his body. But it was wonderfully ex- 
hilarating and as he struck out for the opposite 
bank his mood .changed. What had he to be 
ashamed about? He'd succeeded in freeing a water- 
wheel after his men had failed to do so. He'd 
fought two strong men single-handed and sent 
them sprawling in the heather. And that, he was 
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damned sure, was more than could be ac- 
complished by a young man who made such hard 
work of picking a spray of honeysuckle. 

Having no towel, he rubbed himself down with 
tufts of grass, put on his trousers and returned to 
the house by a zig-zag route which gave him the 
greatest cover. He lurked outside the kitchen door 
like a thief and, as soon as Alice’s back was turned, 
ran up the back stairs. He would have liked to ask 
her for some raw liver to put on his eye but that 
would have meant questions and explanations and 
a long tirade. In his bedroom, putting on clean 
clothes, he caught sight of himself in the mirror. 
Lord, he looked like a prize-fighter who'd lost his 
bout. His eye was turning colour. His lips were 
swollen. A cut on his cheek was still oozing blood. 

He could hear voices coming from the drawing- 
room. He supposed he ought to go down and greet 
the visitors but all he wanted to do was to shut 
himself in the library with the brandy bottle. The 
drawing-room door opened, the voices came from 
the hall now. There was a clatter of hooves in the 
courtyard, followed by cheerful goodbyes. Cather- 
ine and Cecily came up the stairs. Cecily was chat- 
tering happily. He heard Catherine laugh, then the 
closing of her bedroom door. Feeling like an in- 
truder in his own home, Justyn went quickly down- 
stairs and into his sanctum. 

He was on his second glass of brandy when there 
was a soft tap on the door. Catherine came in, car- 
rying a tray which she put down on his desk. Justyn 
got stiffly to his feet and eyed its contents with mis- 


giving. 
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‘I hope you are going to allow me to attend to 
your injuries without any more argument,’ she said 
briskly, pouring hot water into a bowl. 

‘It is kind of you,’ he said, ‘but I am perfectly all 
right. My one regret is the embarrassment I caused 
you." 

‘Do you think I have never seen a man the worse 
for a fight?’ 

“You had a gentleman with you who. . .” 

‘Mr. Townsend? I do admit that was rather un- 
fortunate but I explained to him that you had 
probably been set upon by some men who bear you 
a grudge. Was I right?’ 

“You were,’ he answered grimly, ‘but I am per- 
fectly capable of doing my own explaining when I 
consider it necessary.’ 

‘I am sure you are,’ she said soothingly, ‘but you 
did not remain long enough, did you? Come and sit 
down, please.’ 

He stayed where he was, standing beside the fire- 
place. 

“Miss Lawson, I have already told you that I do 
notneed.. .’ 

“You're afraid,’ she said, and laughed. ‘I’ve had 
to deal with men like you before—big, strong men 
who would take on any number in a fight and not 
flinch from the hardest of blows but when it comes 
to having a scratch bathed or a little ointment 
applied . . .’ 

‘Are you making fun of me?’ he demanded, tak- 
ing a step towards her. 

‘By no means,’ she said, with the same infuriat- 
ing calmness. ‘I was merely trying to show you that 
I understand the reason for your—obstinacy.’ 


—— a 
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‘So now I'm obstinate as well as a coward?’ 

She sighed as she put down the scissors. ‘Oh 
dear! I have gone about this the wrong way. I sup- 
pose I should not have assumed . . .” 

‘Where are you going?’ he asked, as she picked 
up the tray. 

‘To take these things away, since you don’t 

want...’ 
* ‘Catherine.’ He stretched out his hand. ‘Of 
course you're right. I'll make any excuse to avoid 
having wounds dressed and I'm as stubborn as a 
mule.’ He sat down in the swivel chair. “There, I 
give in.’ 

She smiled at him a little ruefully. “You do put 
up barriers, don’t you, both you and Cecily? If you 
were not myemployer .. .’ 

‘Is that how you think of me?’ 

Her eyes widened. ‘Naturally,’ she said, dipping 
a pad of linen in the water. 

‘I would rather you didn’t. I should like you to 
think of the salary we agreed on more in the light 
of a gift from a friend who is grateful for what—for 
all you are doing.’ 

‘Even for this?’ she asked teasingly as she bathed 
the cut on his cheek. ‘It is kind of you, Mr... .’ 

‘Justyn.” 

“You mean that you want me to... ?’ 

‘Call me that, yes.’ He drew in his breath as she 
dabbed the cut with some liquid that stung sharply. 
*“Catherine” is an attractive name. You don’t 
mind my using it?’ 

‘No, I don't mind,’ she answered, intent on what 
she was doing. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, as she carefully applied stick- 
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ing plaster. “This gentleman who called on you to- 
day—for I assume he was your visitor, not 
Cecily’s?’ « 

‘Oh yes, he came to see me. His name is Maurice 
Townsend and he lives with his widowed mother in 
Torquay.’ 

‘So he is not married? And he came all the way 
up to the moor to visit you?’ 

*Yes,’ she answered, her colour rising, “but as it 
happens he knows Simon's grandfather. They are. 
both members of the Plymouth Institution and 
have the same interests.’ 

‘As far as I know, Mr. Taverner has only one 
interest outside the church. He is an antiquarian.’ 

“Yes, that’s right. Mr. Townsend has for some 
time been making a study of the prehistoric re- 
mains on the moor.’ 

‘Really? What a very odd pastime for such a 
handsome and elegant young man.’ 

She either missed or ignored the sarcasm in his 
voice and asked with some eagerness, “You think 
him good-looking?’ 

‘Even were I consumed with jealousy, I could 
not in all honesty deny that.’ 

She glanced at him, as if to make sure he was not 
Serious, then said lightly, “You would hardly be 
jealous, would you? After all, there is Miss Danby.’ 

‘Lord, that hurt!’ he exclaimed, drawing away 
from her. 

She looked at him in astonishment. ‘But I wasn’t 
even touching you.’ 

“You must have been. Do you think I don’t 
know when I feel pain?’ He gripped the arms of the 
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chair. ‘Well, get on with it, I'm not exactly enjoying 
this.” 

In silence she smoothed some ointment over his 
swollen eyelid. Her touch was gentle, soothing. He 
felt ashamed. 

‘I'm sorry,’ he muttered gruffly. ‘Of course you 
didn’t hurt me. It was what you said that touched 
me on the raw, and not for the first time. I suppose 
Cecily has told you about Samantha.’ 

‘She, and Mrs. Tucker.’ 

‘Oh, if you heard it from her. . . ! Anyway, let’s 
leave that subject. Tell me more about your Mr. 
Townsend.” 

‘He is not “my” Mr. Townsend.’ 

‘Not yet, perhaps, but—later .. . 7” 

She was screwing the lid back on the ointment 
jar as‘she answered. ‘I—I have not known him— 
very long.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ he persisted, ‘the scene I came 
upon in the garden . . . Incidentally, I did not give 
your admirer permission to pick my honeysuckle.’ 

‘Oh, I'm sorry,’ she said, her colour deepening. 

‘Catherine,’ he said, smiling, and caught hold of 
her hand. ‘Don’t you know when /’m teasing?’ 

She said seriously, ‘There’s a great deal I don’t 
know about you, Mr.—Justyn. Your moods 
change so quickly . . .” 

‘Doesn't that make life more interesting—even a 
little exciting? From what I have gathered from 
your conversation, one of your reasons for wishing 
to leave your cousin’s house was because you 
found it exceedingly dull. That’s one thing you 
can’t say about life here.’ 
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‘That’s true.’ She looked critically at his eye. ‘I 
think you will find that the salve will reduce the 
swelling fairly quickly. What caused this fight, or is 
that something you would rather not tell me?’ 

‘Certainly I'll tell you.’ 

When he had done so she asked gravely, ‘Surely 
this will lead to more trouble?’ 

‘Possibly. But what would you have had me do? 
Give in to them, pay compensation for losses for 
which I was not responsible? That would have been 
the thin end of the wedge.’ 

‘Where will it end, if neither you nor these two 
men will give in?’ 

‘Heaven only knows! I can only hope not in trag- 
edy for innocent people who have nothing to do 
with this quarrel.’ 

She was turning the jar round and round in her 
hands. ‘Would it not be possible to compromise in 
some way—perhaps offer some kind of concession 
which they could accept without loss of pride?’ 

He rose and looked down at her. ‘You haven't 
met Joss Nethercott.’ 

‘No,’ she agreed, ‘but. . . Ned Pike has children, 
I believe?’ 

“Yes, but what has that to do with it?’ 

‘I realise I know very little about this matter but 
it does seem to me that some means must be found 
to end this feud. Cecily told me that you have 
further plans for the powder mills—a chapel and a 
school. Could you not offer the Pike children 
places in the school?’ . 

He was so astonished that for a moment he 
could think of no reply. Then he said, ‘Even if I 
did, Ned would not accept.’ 
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‘He might not, but his wife would probably jump 
at the idea. And a wife can make life very uncom- 
fortable for her husband if she chooses.’ 

Such a notion would never have occurred to 
him. He tried to imagine Ned’s reaction, and 
Nancy’s. It might just be feasible, at that. Then he 
thought of Joss. No amount of persuasion would 
make Joss Nethercott accept free schooling for his 
grandchildren from the hands of a Gilmore. 

He sighed and said heavily, ‘It was a good idea, 
Catherine, but it wouldn't work. With Ned and his 
wife, possibly. With Joss Nethercott, never.’ 


5 


Catherine had given her hair a hundred strokes 
with the brush and dressed it with the greatest care. 
She had put on her lilac muslin gown, then finding 
that the weather had turned quite cold, changed it 
for one of heavy, bronze-coloured silk, which had 
been a gift from Dora. She was tying the ribbons of 
her bonnet when Cecily came into the room. 

“You do look nice!’ the girl exclaimed. ‘Will you 
do up my hooks and eyes, please? I really have tried 
to do them myself.’ 

*You'll manage them with practice. Turn round, 
so that I have the light from the window. It is a 
dark morning.’ 

* *Twill mizzle later and then we'll have a blow,’ 
Cecily declared in fair imitation of Mrs. Tucker. ‘I 
do wish I didn't feel so nervous, Miss Lawson. You 
will stay by me, won't you? If anyone stares . . .’ 

‘No one will stare. In any case, your brother will 
probably claim all the attention.’ 

Cecily giggled. ‘He looks just like a pirate with 
that black patch over his eye. I can’t imagine your 
friend Mr. Townsend being involved in a fight. Itis 
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nice for you that he’s staying with Simon's grand- 
father, isn’t it?” 

It was more than nice, Catherine thought. It was 
wonderful. The appearance of Maurice Townsend 
just when she needed him had been one of the hap- 
piest surprises of her life. The first few minutes had 
been a little embarrassing. She had blushed when 
she told him she had not written because she had 
lost his card and he, in his turn, had gone into an 
elaborate explanation of how, following a meeting 
in Plymouth, he had been invited to stay with Mr. 
Taverner at Hexworthy and found, to his delight, 
that she was known to his host. Then, dissolving 
into laughter, they both openly acknowledged that 
they had wanted to meet again. 

Maurice Townsend was so easy to talk to. He 
did not jump down her throat or argue like Justyn. 
He was not superior like Horace, and he did not 
bore her like the young men in Bristol whom Dora 
had introduced as prospective husbands. Talking 
to Maurice was rather like talking to her father, 
only a great deal more exciting since he was young 
and good-looking and so obviously admired her. 
At the first opportunity Catherine intended to tell 
him about the lintel stone and its strange effect 
upon her. She felt sure he would provide a rational 
explanation, just as her father would have done, 
one which would put an end to her fear and the 
dreadful oppression she experienced in the hall of 
Ravenstor. 

Justyn called up the stairs. ‘Are you two ladies 
nearly ready?’ 

~ Catherine linked her arm in Cecily’s as they went 
downstairs. 
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‘Don’t be nervous. After all, it’s a church service 
we are attending, not a ball.’ 

She had no sooner made the remark than she 
realised her mistake. Cecily would probably find it 
two-edged and feel hurt. She breathed a sign of re- 
lief when the girl let it pass without comment. 

When they joined Justyn, who was waiting for 
them beside the carriage, she thought Cecily’s de- 
scription most apt. The black eye-patch, added to 
his dark curling hair and the criss-cross plaster on 
his cheek, gave him a swashbuckling air, at vari- 
ance with the formality of his clothes. 

Cecily, climbing into the carriage, asked, “Are 
you hoping to impress Samantha, Justyn? Your 
bestcoatand .. .” 

‘Samantha?’ he repeated, looking taken aback. 
‘Why should you think she will be at Leigh Hall?’ 

‘She’s staying there. She came up for the chris- 
tening of Sarah Burnett's baby. Surely you knew 
that?’ 

Justyn, having handed Catherine into the car- 
riage, made a great business of fastening the door. 
‘I—I had forgotten.’ 

Cecily looked at him in astonishment. *For- 
gotten? But, Justyn . . .” 

‘Catherine, are you warm enough?’ he asked, 
cutting across Cecily’s words. ‘Would you like the 
rug over your knees? This is the sort of change in 
weather that Dartmoor produces only too often. A 
heat wave one day, the temperature down by thirty 
degrees the next.’ 

Catherine was not deceived. For some reason he 
had no wish to talk about Samantha. Following on 
his reaction the previous evening she supposed they 
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had had a lovers’ quarrel. It was no affair of hers, 


though. For her, this day would bring another _ 


meeting with Maurice, She could not imagine his 
quarrelling with anyone. 

Justyn’s voice interrupted her thoughts, He was 
pointing out landmarks and relating some anec- 
dotes, apparently with the intention of entertaining 
her, but she suspected his real motive was to keep 
his sister from returning to the subject of Samantha 
Danby. They descended a short, steep hill. At the 
bottom were an inn and a few cottages. Under the 
rug, Cecily’s hand felt for Catherine's. 

‘This is Two Bridges,’ she said. ‘I hate the place. 
It was there, by the clapper bridge, where Papa 
died, I never come past without imagining him, lost 
in blinding snow . . . You can see how close he was 
to safety.’ 

They were crossing an arched bridge over the 
West Dart. A few yards downstream was another 
bridge, formed of immense slabs of granite bal- 
anced on pillars of stones. 

‘This must be your first sight of a clapper 
bridge,’ Justyn said. ‘No one knows how old they 
are. Some say medieval, others think they are of 
Roman origin.’ 

‘I expect Miss Lawson's friend would know,’ 
Cecily said. ‘He’s very clever. He was telling us yes- 
terday that he’s not sure that all the stone circles 
and huts on the moor are connected with the 
Druids.’ 

Justyn laughed. ‘What, may I ask, do you know 
about the Druids?’ 

‘Nothing at all, Cecily answered cheerfully. 
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‘Neither do you. That's why I said Mr. Townsend 
is clever.’ 

*Can he make gunpowder?’ 

Cecily’s eyes widened. ‘Why should he want to? 
He doesn’t have to earn his living.’ 

‘Fortunate man,” Justyn said drily. 

“You don’t really think that,” his sister objected. 
“You wouldn’t be happy if you weren’t hatching a 
dozen plans and setting yourself some kind of 
target or challenge.’ She imitated old Alice’s voice. 
‘The Gilmores are fighters, I tell "ee. If ‘tisn’t men 
they’m fighting, "tis the moor itself.’ 

‘That is exactly what I have tried not to do. I'm 
trying to use the resources of the moor, its wood 
and waterand.. .’ 

‘Goodness, there’s no need to get so solemn!’ 
Cecily exclaimed. ‘How did we start this conversa- 
tion, anyway?” 

‘By your remarking how clever Miss Lawson's 
friend is.’ 

‘Oh, yes! He’s very good-looking, too, isn’t he? 
Not really handsome, like Jack, but .. . Justyn, 
won't youletme . >. 7° 

Catherine pressed Cecily’s fingers warningly. 
There was an awkward silence, which she ended by 
asking, ‘Is it usual to have services in people's 
houses?’ 

‘Oh yes, indeed,’ Justyn answered. “There are 
only one or two churches on the moor and they're 
scattered over a wide area. Certain gentlemen have 
obtained special dispensations for the holding of 
services in their houses, or, as in the case of Mr. 
Burnett where we are going today, in a barn so that 
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more people can attend.’ 

As they climbed the steep ascent on the other 
side of the bridge, Cecily pointed. ‘You can see 
Leigh Hall now, Isn't it an imposing house?’ 

It was of the late Georgian period, but an ornate 
clock-tower had been added and a kind of domed 
pavilion at one end. Catherine could see a Palla- 
dian style summer-house at the side of an artificial 
lake. She much preferred Ravenstor which was 
more in keeping with the moorland background. 

As the carriage drew up, Catherine saw Simon 
come down the steps to greet them. He had the 
door open almost before the vehicle had stopped. 

‘Cecily! he exclaimed delightedly. ‘I was afraid 
you’d change your m-m-mind.’ 

“Miss Lawson wouldn't have let me, even if I'd 
wanted to,’ Cecily said, accepting his help down. 

If only she will keep up this easy, natural man- 
ner, Catherine thought. If only I could be sure that 
no one will do or say anything to upset this deli- 
cately balanced confidence it has taken so much 
effort to achieve. Catherine drew the girl’s arm 
through hers. Simon ranged himself on her other 
side, while Justyn gave instructions to Walter. 

As Cecily saw the crowd in the hall, Catherine 
felt her stiffen and try to draw back. The next mo- 
ment they were surrounded and the girl was being 
greeted by a dozen men and women. Justyn joined 
them and introduced Catherine. There was not the 
formality here that Catherine had come to expect 
in Dora’s home. This was more like the old days in 
Somerset where she had moved in a small com- 
munity and been known to everyone as ‘the 
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~ doctor's daughter’. She looked for Maurice and 
saw him hemmed in on the other side of the hall. 

A young woman with a baby in her arms was 
making her way towards them. 

‘Cecily,’ she called joyfully. ‘How delightful to 
see you again! Look, this is Richard John Thomas, 
Don’t you think he’s beautiful?’ She stared at Jus- 
tyn. “Gracious! What have you been doing? Trying 
to blow yourself up? What a family you are for get- 
ting hurt.’ Before Justyn could make any explana- 
tion, she turned back to Cecily. ‘We were all so 
shocked to hear of your accident. You were very 
naughty not to allow your friends to visit you and 
cheer you up. I was in no condition to do so, of 
course, until Richard John Thomas was born but if 
I'd known you were well enough to come I'd have 
sent you an invitation to the christening. You shall 
hold him now, to make up.’ 

She held the baby towards Cecily. Catherine 
heard the girl’s quick indrawn breath, saw her ex- 
pression of dismay. 

‘I—I'm not used to small babies, Sarah.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ The young mother laughed. ‘He 
won't eat you. Come, take him.’ 

As Cecily drew back, Catherine said quickly. 
‘May I hold him, Mrs. Burnett? I am Catherine 
Lawson, Cecily’s companion. He really is a lovely 
baby.’ 

Surprised and obviously disappointed, Sarah 
Burnett handed him to Catherine. As two young 
men came up to grect Cecily, Catherine said quiet- 
ly, ‘It is because of her hand. She was afraid of 
dropping the baby.’ 
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‘Oh, of course! How stupid of me!’ Mrs. Burnett 
lowered her voice. ‘I understood she was badly 
scarred.’ 

‘So she is, on the forehead. It is hidden by the 
ruching on her bonnet. She is highly sensitive 
about it.’ 

The young woman nodded. ‘Naturally. She was 
exceptionally pretty. I suppose that was why she 
shut herself away. Poor Cecily. How thin she is, 
and pale.’ 

Catherine had not realised that Justyn was 
standing just behind her. He said, ‘That will soon 
be altered, if Miss Lawson has her way. She has 
already worked wonders. We . . .” 

Catherine glanced up to see why he had broken 
off so abruptly. He was looking towards the stairs. 
A girl stood beside the carved pillar at the top of 
the first flight. She was dressed in a floral patterned 
gown with a matching jacket, the bodice tight, the 
skirt very full. Her bonnet was far back on her 
head, revealing the splendour of her auburn hair. 
She was easily the most attractive woman present. 
She came slowly down the stairs, one lilac-gloved 
hand trailing on the banisters. With a bored ex- 
pression in her green eyes she surveyed the crowd 
below her. Then she caught sight of Justyn. For a 
moment she looked startled, then her face lit up. 

Smiling, she beckoned to him, and with a 
murmured ‘Excuse me,’ Justyn started to push his 
way towards her. 

Sarah Burnett was frowning as she watched him 
go. Then she shrugged and turned back to Cather- 
ine. 
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‘Miss Lawson, do come and meet my husband. 
Then we must hand baby back to nurse for it will 
soon be time to go to the service.’ 

In the general move out of the hall, Catherine 
found Maurice beside her. 

‘At last!’ he exclaimed ruefully. ‘I have been 
trying to make my escape from two gentlemen who 
talked of nothing but hunting, a subject of which I 
have no knowledge whatsoever. I would so much 
have rather been with you. May we sit together in 
church?” 

‘If you wish,” she said, smiling. 

She looked for Cecily and saw that the girl was 
in the centre of a group of young people which in- 
cluded Simon, and appeared to be perfectly at ease. 
Reassured, Catherine walked with Maurice to the 
big barn. At the front wooden chairs had been 
placed in rows, The back of the barn was already 
filled with farmers and their wives, and Mr. 
Burnett's estate workers, sitting on benches. 

Two elderly ladies filled up the row in which 
Catherine and Maurice sat. One of them was carry- 
ing an ear trumpet. Cecily came in with Simon and 
three other young men. They filed into a row a lit- 
tle nearer the improvised altar. 

‘Isn't that Cecily Gilmore?’ the deaf lady asked 
her companion. ‘The girl who had that dreadful ac- 
cident?’ 

*Yes,’ the other answered with obvious embar- 
rassment. ‘Now be quict, Martha. We are in 
church though it may not seem like it.’ 

The deaflady raised her trumpet and asked, 
‘What did you say?’ 
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‘Ssh!’ Her companion pointedly opened her 
prayer book. 

Martha refused to be shushed. ‘It is no use your 
telling me this is a church when it’s no more than 
our nephew Thomas's big barn. Bringing in a table 
covered with a white cloth and standing a cross on 
itdoesn’t make . . .’ 

‘Oh, do be quiet, Martha!’ The younger lady 
glanced apologetically at Catherine, sitting beside 
her. ‘My sister is very old, nearly ninety,’ she con- 
fided in a whisper. ‘As soon as the service starts 
she'll realise and stop talking.’ 

Catherine caught Maurice’s sidelong smile. The 
seats were filling up now but she could not see Jus- 
tyn and Samantha. She supposed they were sitting 
behind her. 

There were sparrows twittering outside, and a 
pair of swallows feeding a late family up in the roof 
of the barn. It had a smell of old straw and, despite 
the care with which it had been brushed, there were 
a few wisps left on the paved floor. Simon’s grand- 
father was a dignified old man with white hair and 
spectacles. Once or twice he lost himself in his ser- 
mon and looked worriedly at his notes. The deaf 
lady was nodding, watched anxiously by her sister. 

When the congregation rose for the last hymn, 
Simon and another man stepped out to take the 
collection. The singing was rather thin, which 
made the sound of the coins being dropped in the 
plate unnaturally loud. By the time the plate 
reached Catherine it was becoming very full and 
quite heavy with the small change from the poorer 
people at the back. She saw Simon looking anx- 
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jously round for another plate but there did not 
appear to be one to hand. It had reached Cecily by 
now. The girl’s head was tilted back. Catherine 
could hear her singing but her attention was on the 
swallows. One of the young men nudged her arm. 
Startled, Cecily turned to him, saw the plate he was 
holding out to her and put out her band to take it. 
With dismay Catherine saw it was her left hand. 
Simon started forward but he was too late. The 
plate crashed to the ground. The coins scattered 
and spilled in all directions. 

‘Whatever was that?’ the deaf lady demanded. 
Then, in a loud voice, she answered her own ques- 
tion. “Good gracious! The Gilmore girl has 
dropped the collection plate. How very careless!’ 

Simon and the two young men were attempting 
to collect the scattered coins. A small boy, seizing 
the chance of some diversion, darted in and out of 
the rows, causing consternation by lifting a lady’s 
skirt from the ground to retrieve a coin which had 
lodged beneath the hem. Some other children 
began to giggle. Heads turned. The deaf lady tut- 
tutted. The small boy moved a chair which scraped 
on the floor. 

Amidst all the hubbub the parson remained un- 
moved. Maurice, with only the slightest pause, 
went on singing in his pleasant tenor voice. 
Catherine’s attention was centred on Cecily. Her 
head was bent so that her face was hidden by her 
poke bonnet. Her shoulders were hunched, and she 
seemed to be trying to make herself as small as pos- 
sible. At any age such an incident would have been 
mortifying. At seventeen and in Cecily’s over-sensi- 
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tive state, it must be causing her the greatest dis- 
tress. Catherine longed to be beside her, so that she 
could have taken Cecily’s hand and given her some 
comfort. It was Simon who did that, passing the 
collection plate to an older man in front of him, to 
be taken up to the parson. 

The two old ladies remained a long time on their 
knees and then delayed Catherine and Maurice 
even further by fussing over prayer-books, parasols 
and reticules. By the time Catherine reached the 
door of the barn little groups were already moving 
towards the house. She could not see Cecily or Si- 
mon. Then Maurice touched her arm. 

‘Over there, by the summer-house. I am afraid 
Miss Gilmore must be very upset. You will want to 
go to her, I expect.’ 

“Yes, I must. I should not have left her, I see that 
now.” 

‘Mr. Burnett is providing wine and biscuits. I 
will fetch some for you and Miss Gilmore.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said gratefully and hurried to- 
wards the summer-house. She heard someone fol- 
lowing and turned to find Justyn behind her. He 
was unsmiling and when he spoke, his voice was 
colder than she had ever heard it. 

‘I was about to take your place, since you 
seemed more intent on seeking Mr. Townsend's 
company than attending to my sister's needs.’ 

Taken aback, she made an angry retort. ‘You 
yourself have said that your sister is not a child, 
Mr. Gilmore. Today I have tried not to treat her as 
one.’ 

‘Don’t make excuses, Catherine. You were not 
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there when she needed you. It is as simple as that." 

He turned and retraced his steps. Samantha 
Danby was waiting for him at the end of the path. 
Biting her lip with vexation, Catherine joined Ceci- 
ly and Simon. 

Cecily was dabbing at her eyes with Simon’s 
large handkerchief. 

‘D-d-don’t upset yourself,’ Simon was saying 
earnestly. ‘It could have happened to anyone. I 
often d-d-drop things.’ 

‘Not in church, though,’ Cecily said miserably. 
*That’s what made it so awful. And when old Miss 
Burnett made that remark so that everyone 
heard...’ 

*You don’t want to take any n-n-notice of that 
old harridan. She was n-n-noisy enough herself be- 
fore the service s-s-started. Oh, Miss Lawson, I'm 
glad you've come. Cecily wondered where you 
were.’ 

Catherine put her arm about the girl's shoulders. 
‘I'm sorry, my dear. Did you want me to sit with 
you? You looked so happy with your young 
friends. I didn’t want to appear as if I was playing 
nursemaid.’ 

‘I was happy,’ Cecily said, blowing her nose. ‘I 
was perfectly all right until that stupid Peter Barnes 
handed me the plate.’ 

‘He wasn’t to know,’ Simon pointed out. ‘It 
wasn’t his fault, Cecily.’ 

‘No, I suppose it wasn’t. It happened because I 
was thinking about the words of the hymn—it’s 
one of my favourites—and watching the swallows. 
I just didn’t think.’ 
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‘If I had been there . . .’ Catherine began, but 
Cecily cut her short. 

“You can’t always be there at the right moment. 
I—I've just got to learn, and not mind so much. 
That’s what you've been saying, isn’t it, Miss Law- 
son?’ 

Catherine nodded, and tightened her arm about 
the girl’s shoulders. ‘Even so, it’s understandable 
that this should have upset you.’ 

Cecily, wiping away the last tears, squared her 
shoulders. ‘I’m all right now,’ she said with un- 
usual firmness. ‘Thank you, Simon, for your hand- 
kerchief and for being so kind and—and under- 
standing. Shall we go into the house now? It’s rath- 
er cold out here.” 

Catherine and Simon exchanged glances in 
which surprise and pleasure were mingled. As they 
walked towards the house Cecily said, ‘I must 
apologise to your grandfather, Simon, and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Burnett for causing such a commotion.’ 
She hesitated, then in a different voice added, ‘If I 
had not been feeling so dreadful about it, I think I 
should have laughed to see the way their grandson 
made a game of it.’ 


Instead of joining Catherine and Cecily in the car- 
riage, Justyn walked back from Leigh Hall. It was 
raining, a cold drizzling rain which suited his 
mood 


He had thought himself rid of his infatuation 
with Samantha. He had believed himself to be so 
disillusioned that when he met her, he would feel 
nothing, not even bitterness, any more. It had not 
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been like that at all. When he had looked up and 
seen her standing at the head of the stairs her beau- 
ty had aroused an immediate response, and as she 
came towards him, smiling, seemingly with eyes for 
no one but him, he had been as dazzled as at their 
first meeting. 

Willingly he had allowed her to lead him to a 
secluded corner. 

‘I want you to be the first to know,” she had said 
confidingly. ‘I've broken my engagement to Henry 
Torrens. We were not at all suited and he proved so 
dull. Not like you,’ she added, and smiled at him 
provocatively. ‘How very rakish you look, Justyn. 
Have you been fighting a duel over a lady’s hon- 
our?’ 

In all seriousness he had answered her bantering 
question, and added, ‘There is no lady, Samantha, 
you should know.that.’ 

He had seen the gleam in her green eyes and 
known himself lost. He had tried to concentrate on 
the service but all he was really aware of was 
Samantha’s bright hair curling from beneath her 
bonnet, Samantha’s lilac-gloved hands clasping her 
prayer-book, her arm touching his. 

Then had come that resounding crash, followed 
by old Martha Burnett’s voice proclaiming loudly, 
‘The Gilmore girl has dropped the collection plate! 
How very careless!’ 

He was taller than anyone in front of him and so 
could see easily what was happening. It was then, 
for the first time, that he realised Catherine was not 
with Cecily, but standing next to the elegant young 
man from Torquay. His resentment had turned to 
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anger as he had seen Cecily, head bowed, being led 
by Simon towards the summer-house, and Cather- 
ine nowhere in sight. Leaving Samantha, he had 
gone in search of her and found that she was still 
with Maurice Townsend. He had spoken his mind 
in no uncertain terms and she had had the temerity 
to answer him back when she must have known 
herself at fault. 

Suddenly he had had enough of women. They 
had brought nothing but trouble into his life and 
he would be a fool if he allowed himself to become 
involved again. Mentioning the trouble at the mills 
as an excuse for not staying for refreshments, he 
took his leave of Samantha and the Burnetts. He 
had instructed Walter to have the carriage at the 
door in twenty minutes and set off in the drizzling 
rain 


He walked with no thought of time or direction. 
His knowledge of the moor kept him away from 
marshy patches and old mine workings. He found 
himself at last beside the plantation half a mile to 
the east of his home. Many of the trees had died, 
unable to resist the bitter Dartmoor winds and the 
weight of winter snows. Others were bent and 
twisted like the oaks in Wistman’s Wood, the an- 
cient grove where no flowers grew and no birds 
sang. The haunted wood, according to legend. 

If he believed in ghosts, the plantation was surely 
where he would find them. The ghosts of his father 
and grandfather, walking sadly amongst the dying 
trees, looking down on the fields, enclosed by dry 
stone walls, where they had hoped to see corn 
growing. Dartmoor had offered them a challenge. 
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They had seen it as a wilderness to be tamed and 
bent to their will. -But the moor had beaten them 
both, and in the end it had killed his father. 

Justyn entered the plantation and leaned against 
one of the few remaining larches. Goldcrests flitted 
amongst the branches, their thin but cheerful song 
at variance with the desolation all about him. He 
heard a woodpecker hammering at a rotten branch 
and then its loud call, like laughter. A family of 
long-tailed tits passed close by. A blackbird ex- 
plored the ground beside a fallen tree, its yellow 
beak tossing leaves and bark aside with reckless 
impatience. 

Paradoxically, there was an abundance of life in 
the doomed plantation. Birds and insects, grubs, 
fungus and lichen. It was the home of fox and 
badger, hedgehogs and small rodents. Nothing that 
would earn him a penny piece, of course, and the 
commoners Whose grazing land this had been must 
be chuckling up their sleeves. 

Yet must every acre, every square foot of the wil- 
derness be turned into profit? That had been his 
grandfather's dream, and his father’s. They had 
not been avaricious men. They had wanted to cul- 
tivate the moor for others’ benefit as well as their 
own, intending to show the moormen what could 
be achieved with more modern methods, better 
equipment. The moormen had listened and nodded 
their heads and gone their own ways—and sur- 
vived. As they would continue to survive long after 
men like Joss Nethercott and Ned Pike, if he was 
not ever-watchful, had brought his own schemes to 
naught. 
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‘Those ridiculous schemes,’ Samantha had calfed 
them, and asked why he did not sell up and invest 
his capital and live a gentleman’s life in Plymouth. 

Was that what she would want him to do now, if, 
after all, he could win her? And did he want to win 
her? 

Hands in pockets, he thrust himself away from 
the tree. The green woodpecker flew across his 
path and laughed at him. He laughed at himself, 
derisively. 

‘Have you never fallen in love, foolishly and 
blindly?’ Catherine had asked, and his thoughts 
had turned immediately to Samantha. They were 
with Samantha now, however hard he tried to fill 
his mind with other matters. But was he prepared 
to go through that torment again? Was each day’s 
happiness to depend upon the receipt of a letter, or 
a smile or a word of encouragement? Did all ul- 
timate joy rest in the thought of possessing her? 

He stopped short, frowning. Was that what it 
amounted to, this feeling he had looked upon as 
love? Was that all that her beauty aroused in him— 
physical desire? 

He looked down at his home on the other side of 
the valley, and tried to picture her there. What he 
saw in his mind’s eye was Catherine Lawson, tak- 
ing his mother’s place at table, pouring tea in the 
drawing-room, listening patiently to old Alice’s 
ramblings, offering solutions to his problems while 
she attended to his injuries. He thought of the 
changes her coming had brought—the trans- 
formation in Cecily, the brightening of his sanc- 
tum, the bow! of heather on the dining-table, the 
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garden being cared for once more. 

He tried to imagine Samantha undertaking any 
one of these tasks. As if on cue, from behind him 
came again the woodpecker’s mocking laugh. 

He scrambled down the hillside and walked over 
the bridge and up the meadow path. His eye was 
painful. He was wet and hungry and as troubled in 
his mind as when he set out from Leigh Hall. 

The house had a Sunday afternoon quiet. The 
hall looked gloomy and felt cold, On such days he 
understood his mother’s feelings about it, could 
even credit her belief that tragedy could leave its 
mark upon places as well as on people. 

Then he heard Catherine’s laugh coming from 
the drawing-room and his spirits lifted. He was 
opening the door when he recollected how annoyed 
he had been with her at Leigh Hall because she had 
abandoned Cecily in order to sit with the elegant 
young man from Torquay. She was sitting now in 
one of the wing chairs before the fire, and opposite 
her was Maurice Townsend. 

So it was happening again, here in his own 
house. 

‘Where is Cecily?’ he demanded from the 
doorway. 

Catherine rose hastily, the colour flooding her 
cheeks. ‘Resting, in her bedroom.’ 

Townsend had risen and was standing close 
beside her. For the second time they made Justyn 
feel almost like an intruder in his own home. 

Irritated, he said, ‘So that has started again? Not 
that I am surprised if Cecily has shut herself away, 
after what happened this morning.’ 
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Catherine said quietly, “You have every right to 
criticise me but you are doing Cecily an injustice.” 

“What do mean by that, may I ask?’ 

‘This morning gave her just the opportunity she 
needed to overcome her sensitiveness. I admit I 
ought to have been sitting with her during the ser- 
vice but I'm glad now that I wasn’t.’ 

‘Indeed? Perhaps you'll have the goodness to ex- 
plain why.’ 

Catherine bit her lip. Townsend took a step 
nearer to her and put his hand beneath her elbow. 

‘Of her own free will,’ Catherine said, ‘Cecily 
apologised for the commotion she caused and even 
explained to Sarah Burnett why she was afraid to 
hold the baby. Everyone was very kind and under- 
Standing.’ . 

‘Isn't that what you would have expected?’ 

She frowned slightly. ‘Certainly, but what I 
feared was that someone unwittingly might have 
made a remark which would have hurt Cecily. In- 
stead, she returned home in the best of spirits but 
after luncheon she was understandably rather 
tired. That’s why she went up to her room.’ 

‘After luncheon,’ he repeated and looked point- 
edly at the clock on the mantelpiece. “That was pre- 
sumably some time ago.’ 

The colour rose again in Catherine’s cheeks. She 
glanced at the young man. 

‘I— have had no chance to introduce you, Mr. 
Gilmore. This is Mr. Townsend. He very kindly 
called with a book he had promised to lend me.’ 

Justyn bowed stiffly, acutely aware that his 
trousers were muddy and his eye, from which he 
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had removed the covering, must look awful. The 
g man’s greeting was courteous but there was 
a superiority in his manner which irked Justyn. 

‘] think perhaps I ought to be going now,” he 
said, ‘much as I regret leaving your company, Miss 
Lawson.” 

Justyn made no move to stop him. After all, he 
had a perfect right, in his own house, to interrupt a 
téte-A-téte between his sister's companion and an 
uninvited visitor. 

He went upstairs to change his clothes. The door 
of Cecily’s bedroom was ajar. She was fast asleep, 
one hand beneath her cheek. She looked as un- 
troubled as she had in childhood. He ought to have 
felt nothing but relief and gratitude, but he had an 
odd sense of being cheated. He had wanted to be 
able to find fault with Catherine. Why, after all she 
had done? And why, in heaven’s name, should he 
not be glad that she had an admirer, one whose 
company she so obviously enjoyed? Why begrudge 
her the pleasure of falling in love when it seemed as 
if his own dreams had a second chance of fulfill- 
ment? 

He went along the landing and, for the first time 
in months, entered the room that had been his par- 
ents’. The big, canopied bed stood waiting—the 
marriage bed, the bed in which he had been born, 
and his father before him. He tried to picture 
Samantha there, holding their son in her arms. In- 
stead, it was Catherine he saw, in his mind’s eye. 

He went quickly from the room and closed the 
door behind him. She was at the head of the stairs, 
waiting for him. 
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‘I think I have annoyed you,’ she said. ‘I do re- 
alise I should have asked your permission before 
inviting Mr. Townsend into your house, but as you 
weren’there .. .’ 

“You are welcome to have as many friends here 
as you like.’ He was surprised at the coldness in his 
voice. 

‘Thank you. But I have no other friends—in De- 
vonshire, I mean.’ 

‘Do you miss the ones you had in Somerset?’ he 
asked, trying to make amends. 

‘Sometimes. It’s only natural that I should.’ 

He ran his hand along the banister. ‘Doubtless 
Mr. Townsend will make up for that.’ He had 
meant to say it kindly. Instead, it sounded 
sarcastic. 

Catherine moved so that she could see him bet- 
ter. Studying his face, she asked. ‘Have you had 
anything to eat?’ 

‘What makes you ask that?’ 

‘Because . . .’ She hesitated, and drew a deep 
breath as if gathering her courage. ‘Forgive me, 
Justyn, but you are behaving rather like . . .’ 

‘A child, I suppose. Well, go on, say it.’ 

She smiled faintly. ‘No, I think not. Rather, like 
a man who is hungry and in some considerable 
pain. Also, although it is none of my business, I 
think perhaps Miss Danby . . .” 

*You can leave her out of it!’ he declared angrily. 

‘Very well. But instead of growling at me and 
being sorry for yourself, suppose you let me attend 
to your eye and then find you something to eat. I 
am sure you will feel better after that.’ 
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“You sound exactly like my mother," he said. 

She looked taken aback, then she laughed. ‘I 
shall accept that as a compliment, even though it 
adds a good many years to my age. Would you pre- 
fer beef or mutton? There is plenty of both in the 
larder, I believe.’ 


Catherine had found no opportunity on Sunday of 
talking to Maurice about the lintel stone. On Mon- 
day afternoon, as they rode along a ridge 
overlooking the West Dart on their way to take tea 
with Mr. Taverner, she reined back her pony and 
let Cecily and Simon get a little distance ahead. It 
had rained heavily all night and most of the morn- 
ing and the river was frothing and foaming around 
lichen-covered boulders and dislodging branches 
left high and dry by three weeks of fine weather. 
The air was fresh, filled with the sound of running 
water and lark song, and the sun was breaking 
through. The oppression and fear she felt when 
near the doorway of Ravenstor seemed part of an- 
other world. Yet it was there always, at the back of 
her mind. 

She turned to Maurice. ‘Do you remember, 
when we were in Exeter, giving me a warning?’ 

He smiled. ‘I gave you several, I believe. It was 
wrong of me to frighten you but I was anxious, in 
more than one respect. It was a great relief to learn 
your whereabouts and then to see for myself that 
you were safe and well, although . . .’ He broke off, 
frowning. ‘I know you have assured me that Mr. 
Gilmore is not such a—a disagreeable man as my 
meetings with him would suggest. All thesame . . .’ 
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‘It is kind of you to be so concerned,’ she said 
quickly, ‘but it is not really necessary—in that re- 
spect, I mean. He is not an easy man to know, and 
there are times when—when we argue a great deal. 
But he has many problems . . .” 

‘They are not yours, though. You came to look 
after his sister, notto . . .” 

‘Yes, but . . .’ She ran a hand through Toby’s 
mane, wondering how to explain that it was im- 
possible to live at Ravenstor and not be involved in 
Justyn’s affairs. 

‘It is not Mr. Gilmore I want to talk about,’ she 
said, ‘but something I think only you will under- 
stand.’ 

His face showed pleasure at that remark. ‘Some- 
thing that is troubling you? I have sensed that you 
are notaltogether happy . . .” 

‘That's true. Do you remember telling me that 
strange things could happen on the moor, things 
which couldn't be explained? At the time I didn’t 
understand what you meant. I do now, If I had not 
lost your card I would have written to ask your 
help and advice.’ 

‘I hope I may give it now,’ he said warmly. 

She smiled at him gratefully. ‘You may think 
what I have to tell you is silly, just my imagination. 
It is because I fear that reaction from Mr. Gilmore, 
even from Cecily, that I have been unable to speak 
to either of them about the matter. They both 
laugh at Mrs, Tucker's story of the curse on the 
lintel stone at Ravenstor.’ 

‘You intrigue me. Tell me more. I assure you / 
won't laugh.’ 
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They were riding side by side along the ridge. 
Simon and Cecily were almost down to the river. A 
little hesitantly, because put into words it did 
sound rather foolish, Catherine told Maurice the 
whole story, about the origin of the lintel stone, old 
Alice’s predictions, and her own frightening experi- 
ences. Watching his face anxiously, she saw no hint 
of amusement or scepticism. 

When she had finished he said, ‘There are two 
things I should like to do—examine the doorway 
and learn the history of Ravenstor.’ 

‘The lintel stone seems just an ordinary slab of 
granite. If I had not been told it came from a 
tomb...” 

‘It’s not that stone I'm interested in,’ he said sur- 
prisingly. ‘I don’t for a moment think that poor 
Childe the Hunter is responsible for your distress- 
ing experience, even if he ever existed, which is 
questionable.’ 

‘Then you do think I’m being silly,” she said, dis- 
appointed. 

‘Not at all. I have heard of such reactions before. 
They are not confined to Dartmoor. My own 
father had a similar experience at Carnac in Brit- 
tany, though his could have been in some measure 
self-induced, because he suspected the use to which 
such prehistoric sites had been put. Even with you, 
imagination might have played some part. But no,’ 
he went on as if talking to himself, ‘that couldn’t be 
so if you first experienced this fear as soon as you 
arrived, before hearing the housekeeper’s story.’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t follow your meaning,’ she 
said, out of her depth. 
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*Let me explain. Visitors to the moor are often 
taken to see Wistman’s Wood which is a copse of 
ancient oaks on the banks of the West Dart not far 
from Leigh Hall, where we were yesterday. It is a 
strange place, silent and without any birds and it 
lies just below the old Lych Way, the Path of the 
Dead along which corpses used to be carried for 
burial at Lydford. The very name of the wood sug- 
gests a bewitching, and the hounds of Dewer, the 
devil, are popularly reputed to be kennelled there. 
Having been told this, you would be prepared to 
feel some sort of supernatural influence. In fact, I 
have known people disappointed if they did not do 
so, in the same way that they feel let down if they 
don’t catch a glimpse of Lady Howard's coach of 
bones or phantom dogs roaming the moor at night. 
You look surprised, Miss Lawson, but I assure you 
there are a great many people who derive enjoy- 
ment from being frightened by sights and sounds 
they can’t understand.” 

‘I can assure you ...’ Catherine began in- 
dignantly. 

“You don’t need to,’ he said, smiling at her. ‘For 
a woman, you have a logical mind, but I believe I 
did express the opinion that you were highly sensi- 
tive. What | think you experienced as you first 
went through the doorway of Ravenstor is the 
same as horses feel when they refuse to pass some 
of the standing stones on the moor or hounds when 
they deviate, for no apparent reason, from the 
scent they are following. Tell me, have you ever 
had a similar reaction?’ 

‘No, never, Although I do remember that when 
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my father took me to Stonehenge I did not like it. 
I was only a child at the time and the stones seemed 
so very—overwhelming, as if they might fall on me 
at any moment. Papa told me it was thought to be 
aplace of...’ 

‘Of heathen worship, used by the Druids?’ he fin- 
ished for her. ‘Exactly. There are many similar 
places, though on a smaller scale, on Dartmoor.’ 

‘I still don’t understand. What has that to do 
with the doorway of Ravenstor?’ 

‘That’s what I should like to find out. I think 
Mr. Taverner might be able to help. He has studied 
the history of most of the dwellings in this neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

The opportunity to talk to the parson came im- 
mediately after tea when Simon took Cecily to look 
at his latest paintings. 

The old man smiled at Catherine. ‘You have 
worked wonders with that child. I like to think that 
my faith is strong but there are times when I de- 
spaired. She seemed determined to cut herself off 
from all help, even from our prayers. I ought to 
have learned by now that the Lord does not always 
answer prayer in the way we expect. He worked 
through the Reverend Joseph Richardson, not me.’ 

When Maurice looked puzzled, Mr. Taverner 
explained that it was a letter from this friend of her 
father’s which had led to Catherine's coming to 
Dartmoor. 

‘I don’t know by what means you worked this 
miracle, Miss Lawson,’ he added. 

‘I'm afraid mostly by what you might consider 
very worldly means—in fact, by showing Cecily 
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how to disguise the results of her accident.’ 

‘And thereby relieving part of her distress?’ He 
looked at her keenly from behind his spectacles. 
“You make it sound very simple and easy, yet what 
happened yesterday gave me an inkling of the con- 
stant patience and understanding that is needed in 
dealing with her, The old Cecily—that is to say, the 
Cecily I knew before her accident, would have been 
trying to hide laughter, not tears, if she had 
dropped the collection plate. She had a great sense 
of fun. At times it caused her parents—and Justyn, 
for that matter—some embarrassment. I hope it 
will return, perhaps in a more mature form. Cer- 
tainly under your care . . .” 

‘I cannot take all the credit,’ Catherine put in 
quickly. “Your grandson is of the greatest help.’ 
She glanced at Maurice, who had been sitting re- 
laxed and quiet during their conversation. ‘Mr. 
Townsend tells me that you know a great deal 
about the history of houses in the neighbourhood. 
I find Ravenstor quite fascinating.’ 

‘As indeed it is—a splendid example of how a 
dwelling can be drastically altered over hundreds 
of years and yet retain certain characteristics of its 
original form. I have some drawings I made when 
the late Mrs. Gilmore was alive. She instigated sev- 
eral changes.’ 

‘So I've been told,’ Catherine said, ‘I understand 
she found the front of the house very dark and 
cold.’ 

‘She wasn't the only one,’ the parson said, open- 
ing a drawer in his desk. ‘I have always intensely 
disliked that part of the house. It would probably 
be better if the trees were cut down. They complete- 
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ly overshadow it on that side but as they were orig- 
inally planted to give some shelter from the north- 
east wind I suppose it would not be sensible. Ah, 
here we are!’ 

He spread a sheet of paper on the table. Cather- 
ine and Maurice stood on either side of him. 

‘Here is the original dwelling,’ he said, indicating 
a rectangular shape. ‘Simply a one-room cottage 
with a cattle byre adjoining. Ravenstor was one of 
the ancient tenements on the moor, probably dat- 
ing back to the thirteenth century. As more new- 
takes were granted to the heirs of the original ten- 
ants, the farm because more prosperous—not that 
anyone around here can be termed prosperous in 
the usual sense of the word, it is an exceedingly 
hard life for all who farm on Dartmoor. The house 
was enlarged and rooms built upstairs. Then in the 
sixteenth century the original dwelling was aban- 
doned—it is now incorporated into the farm build- 
ings—and an improved house built here.’ 
He pointed again, this time to a_ pencilled 
square. 

Maurice bent over the diagrams. ‘Have you 
found evidence of any prehistoric remains near to 
the house—the present house, I mean?’ 

‘It’s strange you should ask that.’ The parson 
took off his spectacles and polished them with his 
handkerchief. ‘Old Alice Tucker, when you have 
learned to distinguish fact from fancy in her ram- 
blings, is a mine of information. She once told me 
that she distinctly remembers her father saying 
there used to be a double row of standing stones 
which were cleared away to make the drive to the 
house.’ 
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Maurice drew in his breath. ‘That is interesting.’ 

*To us, maybe,’ Mr. Taverner said, ‘but I fear, we 
shall soon be boring Miss Lawson.’ 

‘Not at all,’ she said. ‘The subject is new to me 
but Mr. Townsend had kindled my interest. Do 
please go on.’ 

Gratified, the parson continued. ‘Nobody seems 
to know what happened to those stones but my 
guess it that they were used in the rebuilding prob- 
ably as hearthstones or in the foundations, having 
regard to the fact that they were likely to have been 
of immense size.’ 

Maurice looked thoughtful. ‘Tell me, Miss Law- 
son—this lintel stone, is it very large?’ 

‘Oh yes, huge. Mrs. Tucker told me the men had 
a great struggle to get it into place.’ 

‘So it would have needed massive supports.’ 
There was subdued excitement in his voice. ‘The 
sooner I can have a close look at that doorway, the 
better.’ 

Mr. Taverner regarded him over his glasses. 
“You think two of the standing stones may have 
been used for that purpose? I confess the thought 
never occurred to me, which only shows how one 
can miss the obvious. I agree with you, it should 
prove most interesting. So much so that, if Miss 
Lawson has no objection, I have a mind to ride to 
Ravenstor with you when you escort the ladies 
home.’ " 


“Whatever are you doing?’ asked Cecily, coming 
from the stables and finding the parson and 
Maurice on their knees in the front doorway. 
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Mr. Taverner stood up, brushing his trousers. 
‘Just looking at stones,’ he answered a little 
shamefacedly. 

‘It’s the lintel stone that’s the interesting one,’ 
Cecily pointed out. She turned to Maurice who was 
examining the slab of granite which formed the 
doorstep. ‘Our housekeeper, who is very old and 
dreadfully superstitious, is convinced there’s a 
curse on it. She'd like it taken away and replaced 
on Childe’s Tomb, the other side of Fox Tor Mire. 
She says our bad luck would change then. Did you 
ever hear of anything so silly?’ 

Maurice, finding it difficult to see in the semi- 
darkness of the doorway, was running his fingers 
over the stone. 

‘Have you found anything?’ Mr. Taverner asked 
eagerly. 

Maurice nodded. ‘I think so.’ 

Cecily glanced enquiringly at Catherine. 

‘Do you know what they're looking for, Miss 
Lawson?’ 

‘Not really, but then, I am not knowledgeable 
about the Druids.’ 

Cecily looked puzzled. ‘Mr. Townsend men- 
tioned the Druids the other day, but I’m not really 
sure who they were.’ 

“They were teachers and priests in prehistoric 
times,’ answered Maurice, getting to his feet. 

‘Oh, I see,’ Cecily said although she sounded as 
perplexed as before. ‘If they were the people who 
lived in those hut circles on the moor they must 
have been even more uncomfortable than the pris- 
oners of war at Princetown. What has our doorstep 
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to do with them? Do you think some of them lived 
near here?’ 

‘Possibly,’ said the parson. “That is what in- 
terests Mr. Townsend and me.’ 

Cecily hitched up the skirt of her riding habit. ‘I 
don’t want to sound rude but I do think it’s odd to 
want to know about people who died years and 
years ago. I've just been to the byre to look at a 
newborn calf. I think that’s much more interesting. 
Justyn isn’t home yet but I’m sure he'd like me to 
offer you some refreshment.’ 

Mr. Taverner patted her shoulder. “That's very 
thoughtful of you, my dear, but we mustn't stay. I 
have asked a friend to dinner in order that he may 
meet Mr. Townsend.’ 

‘T'll say goodbye then. I usually have a rest be- 
fore dinner. It was Miss Lawson’s idea and it does 
do me good although it sounds rather babyish.’ 

‘Would you like me to come up with you?’ Cath- 
erine asked. 

Cecily smiled at her over her shoulder as she 
went into the hall. ‘No, thank you, I can manage 
these fastenings quite well. Tell Justyn about the 
calf when he comes in, will you? It’s a heifer and a 
strong one. He’ll be pleased.’ 

‘What a charming girl she is,’ Maurice said, 
looking after her. He turned to the parson. ‘I gath- 
er you thought it best to keep her in the dark as to 
our real purpose.’ 

‘Yes, indeed. That child has known too much of 
the sombre side of life these past few years. | 
wouldn’t want to disturb her mind any further. 
Don’t you agree, Miss Lawson?’ ; 
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‘Certainly. It was foolish of me to mention the 
Druids, I just didn’t think. What was it you found?’ 
she asked Maurice. 

*A circle and a crescent. At least, that’s what 
they appear to be.” 

‘Is that significant?’ 

‘Oh, yes, they represent the sun and the moon— 
signs used in the “old religion”.’ 

‘Paganism, you mean?’ — 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘Then what you suspect is true?’ she asked the 

. “That the standing stones were used when 
the house was rebuilt, and this one . . .’ She looked 
with distaste at the granite threshold. 

‘This one,’ Mr. Taverner said, regarding it 
thoughtfully, ‘was probably used as the altar—a 
heathen altar, of course.’ 

Catherine shivered. Maurice said quickly, ‘I 
think we should leave it there for the moment, sir. 
After all, our ideas concerning the Druids are most 
conjectural. We have no means of proving . . He 

‘That they made ritual sacrifices? It is generally 
accepted, though . . . Oh, Miss Lawson, I'm so 
sorry. You look quite distressed. How very 
thoughtless of me. The fact is, I become so 
absorbed . . .’ 

‘And you do not feel—frightened?’ she asked, 
hesitantly. 

‘Frightened?’ he repeated in surprise. “Why 
should I be frightened by the idea that a heathen 
religion was probably practised here?’ 

Maurice put his hand beneath Catherine's 
elbow. ‘I think Miss Lawson meant by the possi- 
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bility that such practises could leave their mark, 
that the—the evil influence could still be present?’ 

‘I have never heard that anyone has been aware 
of such influences here. In the . . . Oh, my good- 
ness!’ He put a hand to his forehead. 

*What is it?’ Catherine asked, startled. 

‘I’ve just remembered. There wasa maidservant, 
a poor ignorant type of girl but a good and willing 
worker, Mrs. Gilmore said, who . . .’ 

‘Mrs. Tucker told me-about her,’ Catherine put 
in. ‘She had a—a kind of fit on the doorstep, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘Yes, that’s so. I was here at the time and it was 
most distressing. When she recovered she denied 
ever having had such an attack before." 

‘Did she—describe what happened?’ Catherine 
asked with some reluctance. ‘ 
The parson thoughtfully rubbed his chin. ‘She 
said it began by her feeling very cold and then . . .’ 

‘Are you sure you want to know, Miss Lawson?’ 
Maurice interrupted. ‘Don’t you think it 
better :, .?" 

‘I must know,’ she answered vehemently. ‘Don’t — 
you see? If someone else felt as I did, if it can be 
explained, however unpleasant . . .’ She broke off 
as she saw the parson’s startled expression. 

‘What does this mean?’ he asked in dismay. ‘Am 
Ito understand that you . . . ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she admitted, feeling relief in being able 
confide in him as well as in Maurice. ‘I think I un 
derstand what this girl experienced. I, too, felt 
cold, and then a kind of terror, worse than af 

thing I have ever known before.’ 
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“My dear young lady, if only I had known of 
this,” the parson said in concern. ‘Maurice, you 
should have warned me. No wonder Miss Lawson 
is so distressed. Let us take her inside. She should 
sit down and . . . Oh, here is Justyn!’ 

Catherine glanced over her shoulder. Justyn was 
walking down the drive, a hand raised in greeting. 

“Please don’t mention this to Mr. Gilmore,’ she 
said urgently. 

“You haven't told him?’ Mr. Taverner asked. 

‘I wanted to talk to Mr. Townsend first. I—I 
thought he would understand.” 

“Meaning that Justyn wouldn't? Certainly he has 
always been sceptical of anything in the nature of 
supernatural forces. All the same, I think he should 
be told.’ 

‘No, please,’ she said, putting a hand on his arm. 
‘I would rather talk to you and Mr. Townsend 
about it again, before I mention it to Mr. Gilmore.’ 

‘Very well, if that is what you wish.’ The parson 
still looked troubled. ‘It is against my better 
judgment, though.” 

Justyn was almost up to them now. ‘Are you ar- 
riving or leaving?’ he asked. “The former, I hope, 

and will take a glass of wine.’ 

____ Mr. Taverner shook his head regretfully. ‘Cecily 
has already invited us to take some refreshment but 
_ I fear we must not delay any longer. I have a guest 
for dinner.’ 

_ When the two men had left, Catherine turned to 








‘Cecily asked me to tell you there is a new heifer 
alf. She thought you would be pleased.’ 
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‘Certainly I am, any good news is welcome to set 
’ against the bad.” 

‘There are still problems at the mill, and threats 
from those two men?” 

‘L have heard nothing of them since Saturday but 
I've no doubt they are cooking up further mischief. 
Anyway, let’s forget about them and go and look 
at the calf. I remember telling you on your first 
morning here that a cow byre is no fit place for a 
lady but you proved me wrong—as you have done 
several times since—and that's not an easy ad- 
mission for a Gilmore to make.’ 

They stood side by side, leaning on the half-door 
of the cowstall. The cow watched them anxiously 
while the calf, staggering on uncertain legs, 
suckled. As on that first morning, Catherine felt 
enclosed in a safe, familiar world. Now, as then, 
Justyn was sharing it with her. Surely this was the 
_ time to tell him about her fear? Since neither 
Maurice nor Mr: Taverner thought her foolish why 
should Justyn do so? If she told him that Maurice’s 
father, who had been a university professor, had 
experienced a similar reaction in Brittany, at a pre- 
historic site, surely he must take her seriously? 
Now that he knew her better, judged her calm and 
sensible and reliable . . . 

Was that really how she wanted to appear? It 
sounded dull and middle-aged. He had already 
likened her to his mother. Samantha Danby, she 
imagined, was anything but calm and sensible, and 
she was the woman Justyn was in love with. What 
had love to do with it, anyway? And why compare 
herself with Samantha? 
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ful, Catherine. Is something troubling you?’ 

She turned to him. 

‘Asa matter of fact . . . Justyn, will you hear me 
out without . . . ? Oh, surely that’s someone riding 
down the drive?’ 

‘And in a devil of a hurry! To me that spells 
trouble. I'd better see who it is.” 

He made for the front of the house, Catherine 
close behind. A lathered horse skidded to a halt in 
the courtyard. The man leaping agilely from the 
saddle was Jack Bellenger. 

Justyn’s face was grim. Jack ran towards them. 
His clothes were spattered with mud, his face 
flushed. 

‘How dare you come here?’ Justyn demanded. 
"You know very well I forbade you . . .’ 

‘Justyn, listen to me,’ Jack gasped. ‘You've got 
to listen. Only let me get my breath . . .” 

Justyn stepped forward. ‘Get off my land! Get 
off, or I'll throw you off!’ 

Jack backed away, an arm up as if to shield him- 
self. ‘No, for God’s sake, listen! 

He appealed to Catherine. ‘Miss Lawson, make 
him listen. It’s important, really it is!” 

Catherine stepped between them. ‘Hadn't you 
better hear what he has to say?’ she asked Justyn. 
‘Mr. Bellenger has obviously ridden hard to get 
here, and he'd not come without some good rea- 


* son, would he?’ 


“Very well,’ Justyn agreed reluctantly. ‘What is it 
you want?’ 
Jack took out his handkerchief and mopped his 
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face. ‘I’ve just come from Joss Nethercott’s farm. 
It’s no business of yours what I was doing 
there...” 

‘I can guess,’ Justyn put in bitingly. ‘He has a girl 
of sixteen to clean for him. Go on.’ 

“We—I was in the hay-loft. You needn't look at 
me like that! She was willing enough.’ He glanced 
at Catherine and bit his lip. “You’re making this 
deuced awkward, Justyn.’ His tone became truc- 
ulent. ‘I’ve ridden like a bat out of hell to give you 
warning.” 

‘Warning?’ Suddenly Justyn was all attention. 
‘Of what? Out with it.’ 

“You've a load of gunpowder at Princetown 
waiting for the next train?’ 

“Yes. What of it?’ 

‘And there’s only one man guarding it?’ 

‘It’s enough. Only fools and children would . . . 
Jack, what the devil are you driving at?’ 

Jack said urgently, “Tonight, as soon as it’s dark, 
Nethercott and his son-in-law will set on the guard 
and , 


‘Try to steal the powder? Good God!’ 

‘I've no cause to do you a good turn but this 
could mean more than just the theft of your prop- 
erty, couldn’t it?’ 

“You're right.’ Justyn's voice was tense. ‘Han- 
dled by those two who don’t know the first thing 
about gunpowder . . . And if there’s a fight and 


they use guns . . . The devils! The stupid, murder- » 


ing devils! Lord, when I think what the result could 
be!’ He ran round the corner of the house and 
shouted for Walter to saddle his horse. ‘And the 
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mare for yourself,’ he added. ‘Damn, no. I'd for- 
gotten. She's lame.’ 

Catherine hurried to him. ‘Cecily’s pony hasn't 
been ridden hard today but it’s too small for 
Walter. I could take a message quickly if that’s 
what you want.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. ‘Do you think you 
could find your way to Leigh Hall, where we were 
yesterday?’ 

"Yes, easily. I go down the road to Two Bridges, 
then take the right fork and it’s at the top of the 
hill.” 

‘Good. Ask for Mr. Burnett, Mr. Tom Burnett, 
the magistrate. Tell him what Jack has just said 
and ask him to get to Princetown as soon as he can, 
with as many men as he can spare but not to make 
it obvious. I'll ride straight there over the moor and 
meet him at the siding.’ He called to Jack. “Will 
your horse get you as far as the powder mills?” 

‘Naturally,’ Jack answered arrogantly. ‘Any 
horse of mine does what I intend it to.’ 

‘Then will you tell Perrett, my foreman. . . ?No, 
I'd better give you a note.’ 

Thankful that she was still wearing her riding- 
habit, Catherine went to the stables and put the 
side-saddle back on Toby. She led the pony to the 
mounting-block where Jack held it for her. There 
was a half-mocking smile on his handsome face. 

‘It’s as good as a play, isn’t it? The renegade 
braving the lion’s den for the sake of the populace. 
What a pity Cecily isn’t here to enjoy the fun. 
Where is she, by the way?’ : 

‘In her bedroom,’ Catherine answered shortly. 
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‘Probably asleep, which is all to the good.’ 

“You mean, I suppose, because that stops any 
chance of her meeting me? By heaven, Justyn has 
blackened my character in your eyes!’ 

‘That wasn’t what I meant.’ She thrust her feet 
into the stirrups. “The fact that Cecily is asleep will 
spare her the anxiety of learning about this dread- 
ful plan. She’s had enough to bear already, one 
way and another. You may let go the bridle now.’ 

Scowling, he did so, then gave the pony a hard 
thwack with his whip. Unused to such treatment, 
Toby plunged forward almost unseating Catherine. 
Regaining control, she set off up the drive and was 
thankful to find that Jack had left the gate open so 
that she need not be delayed by even a few minutes 
in her ride to fetch help from Leigh Hall. 


6 


Justyn tried to alter his position without sending 
loose stones rattling down the hillside. Pistol in 
hand, he was crouched behind a rock that was part 
of the debris beside the old tin workings above the 
Devil's Elbow. Tom Burnett’s voice came in a 
whisper from out of the darkness. 

‘It’s getting deuced cold, and the mist thicken- 
ing. D’you think that will encourage or stop them?’ 

‘Mist doesn’t worry moormen like Nethercott.’ 

Tom Burnett grunted and Justyn saw his bulky 
form rise above the adjacent boulder. ‘It gets into 
my bones, this damp. It’s a night for sitting by your 
own fireside with a good dinner under your belt, 
not for indulging in these schoolboy capers. You're 
young, Gilmore, you’ve still the spirit of adventure 
in you.” 

‘Not this sort of adventure,’ Justyn said grimly. 
‘I’m not averse to a fight if it’s clean and well- 
matched, but Nethercott wants revenge for past 
grievances and Ned is his pawn, They don’t care 
who gets hurt in the process as long as they can do 
me some harm. That’s why I asked your help. If we 
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can catch them red-handed and I can turn them 
over to you to deal with, that'll finish it once and 
for all.’ 

‘If we catch them. How long have we been wait- 
ing now?’ 

‘Best part of an hour, I should think.’ 

During that time the darkness had come down 
and the mist risen. There had been only the occa- 
sional chink of a nailed boot on stone or a 
smothered cough to indicate the presence of the 
men hidden amongst the rocks. Down below, in 
the siding where the wagon-load of barrels waited 
for the early morning train, Sam Payne, the man 
appointed to guard the consignment of gun- 
powder, whistled a tune and stamped his feet to 
keep warm. At the first hint of trouble that whistle 
would change and become a warning signal. 

It was part of the plan Justyn had devised on his 
hurried ride to Princetown. It had been carried out 
in haste and with as much secrecy as possible. Per- 
rett had brought a load of empty barrels from the 
mills, with six of the strongest workmen hidden un- 
der the tarpaulin. The gunpowder had been lifted 
from the first wagon and stowed away in the old 
mine workings and the empty barrels substituted 
for the full ones. Tom Burnett and his men had 
ridden to the rendezvous by moorland tracks, and 
separately. Justyn’s own men, he was well aware, 
were spoiling for a fight. They wanted to put an 
end to the threat which had hung over them these 
last weeks, the threat of death or injury or, at the 
very least, the loss of their jobs because of a feud 
which was no concern of theirs. 
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Burnett was complaining again. ‘I’m not only 
cold but damned hungry. We were just about to sit 
down to dinner when your sister’s companion ar- 
rived. A fine saddle of mutton it was, with plum 
pudding to follow. I'll not be savouring it until 
midnight if . . . What is it?’ he asked as Justyn put 
a hand on his arm. 

‘Sam’s whistle has altered. Listen.’ 

It was a few seconds before Justyn heard the 
faint thud of horses’ hooves. They were coming 
from the direction he had expected, over the wild 

rt of the moor to the west of Fox Tor Mire. He 
waited, holding his breath, cursing silently as a 
man on the other side of the gully started to cough. 
He heard Sam’s footsteps as he walked to a spot 
behind the wagon which gave him some protection. 
He was whistling a tune again now, and making a 
show of tightening the ropes of the tarpaulin cover- 
ing the barrels, like a man without any thought of 
danger. 

The sound of hooves grew louder and, mingling 
with them, men’s voices. Justyn recognised 
Nethercott’s gruff tones, then Ned’s answering 
laugh. So they were coming openly, pretending to 
be two innocent men riding home together after a 
convivial evening at an inn. 

At the entrace to the gully they reined in. ‘Be you 
there, Sam Payne?’ Joss shouted. 

‘Aye,’ Sam called back. ‘Who's that, then?’ 

‘Joss Nethercott and Ned Pike. Must be lone- 
some in there in the dark.” 

‘I’m not allowed a light, you surely know that. 
"Twould take only the smallest flame anywhere 
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near this load of gunpowder . . .’ 

‘And you'd be blown sky-high and a packet of 
Mr. Gilmore’s money with you. We’m charitable 
men, Sam, we'll keep ’ee company for a spell.’ 

“You can’t come in here, you know that,’ Sam 
called as if in alarm. ‘If you’ve so much as a tinder- 
box . 

‘We'v ve a sight more than that,’ Ned said, laugh- 
ing. 

They were dismounting now, leading their 


ponies. 

‘Now?’ breathed Tom Burnett. 

‘No, wait,’ Justyn whispered. ‘Give your men 
time to close the gap. 

*But your man Payne . 

‘He has his wits about ‘him. I told him to take 
shelter under the wagon if need be.’ 

His fingers tightened on his pistol as the two men 
came further into the old workings. He could hear 
the faint sounds from the direction of the entrance, 
then a low whistle. It was the signal that the gap 
was closed. He rose to his feet, shouting. 

Released from tension, men scrambled down the 
hillside, yelling wildly. The intruders, taken com- 
pletely by surprise, hit out blindly with no chance 
to fire their guns. It was Justyn who overpowered 
Joss Nethercott while Ned went down under the 
sheer weight of the attack. 

‘All right, let’s have some light,’ Justyn called. 

Sam Payne came forward with a lantern. 

‘So they really meant it?’ he asked in an awed 
voice. He was staring at something one of the 
powder makers had taken from Ned's hand. It was 
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a length of fuse such as was used for touching off 
the rock powder in the quarries. 

Tom Burnett held out his hand. ‘I'll take that, 
and anything else you can find as evidence. You'd 
better truss these fellows up and bring them to 
Leigh Hall.’ He turned to Justyn. ‘I congratulate 
you on a trap well sprung and without anyone get- 
ting hurt. Now I'm for home and my long-delayed 
dinner.’ He called for his horse to be brought from 
its hiding-place in the disused sheds beyond the 
gully. ‘I dare say you'll want to show your ap- 
preciation to my men, as well as your own. And to 
your sister’s companion. She gave your message 
very clearly. My wife invited her to dinner but she 
insisted on returning to Ravenstor to be with Ceci- 
ly. Ah, here’s my horse.’ He mounted heavily and 
gathered up the reins. “You'd better ride over 
tomorrow, Gilmore, and I'll need to see Jack 
Bellenger to get his evidence. I can assure you these 
two rogues will get as hard a punishment as it’s in 
my power to give them.’ 

Justyn rode home alone, leaving his foreman in 
charge of the reloading of the gunpowder ready for 
the morning train. Because of the mist he went by 
the highway instead of over the moor. Princetown 
had shut its doors long since and only a few lights 
showed dimly behind shutters or curtained win- 
dows. Not even the grim granite buildings of the 
former prison could be discerned through the swirl- 
ing dampness. 

As he passed an isolated farm a dog started bark- 
ing. Justyn spoke to it, glad to hear the sound of his 
own voice. On a night like this one could under- 
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stand how the moorland ghost stories came into 
being. It was lonely enough here on the road, 
mounted on a horse which, even in the dark, knew 
its way home as well as she did. On foot, away from 
the highway, you could lose your sense of direction 
completely so that you walked in circles, each 
boulder and clump of gorse assuming weird, un- 
familiar shapes, the innocent cropping of beasts an 
intensified, puzzling sound. It would be easy 
enough, if you were simple-minded or highly imag- 
inative, to be frightened out of your wits. 

He had never known that kind of fear, although 
he had been caught in a Dartmoor mist many a 
time. The sensible thing was either to climb upward 
and hope to find shelter amongst the rocks of a tor 
or to seek a stream and follow it down, hoping it 
would lead to the river. That was not to say he had 
not known near-panic, the time his horse had 
thrown him and he had stumbled into Fox Tor 
Mire and felt himself being sucked down . . . 

That’s enough of such thoughts, he told himself 
firmly. Think of home and warmth and light, and 
old Alice scolding and fussing as she brought him 
hot soup. Think of Catherine. 

He rode downhill to the fork where the road 
from Tavistock came in from the left, the road 
along which she had ridden hours before on her 
way to Leigh Hall. Deliberately he kept his 
thoughts fixed on her as he heard the roar of the 
river in spate and knew that he was on the pack- 
horse bridge and away to his right was the place 
where his father had died in a blizzard. 

At the top of the next rise his horse quickened its 
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, Sensing the nearness of-home. When it 
reached the gate it stopped from force of habit but 
Justyn saw that the gate was open. That must have 
been Jack’s doing, he thought, as he fastened it be- 
hind him. Jack knew well enough that a gate left 
open could mean ponies and cattle straying on to 
your property and there was no limit to the damage 
they could do. As he rode along the drive he fought 
down his irritation, remembering what might have 
happened at Princetown had it not been for Jack's 
intervention. His horse broke into a trot, wanting 
to be warm and snug in its stable. 

In the yard Justyn dismounted wearily and 
shouted for Walter although the barking of the 
dogs would have alerted the coachman. A shaft of 
light shone faintly through the mist. Justyn led his 
horse into the stable where it was greeted with a 
whicker of welcome from Toby in the next stall. 
Justyn was about to leave the stable when the light 
from Walter’s lantern fell upon Cecily’s pony. The 
animal was wet, bedraggled and plastered in mud 
up to its belly. The side-saddle was askew, the reins 
dangling. 

‘What the devil does this mean?’ Justyn de- 
manded furiously. ‘How dare you leave an animal 
in that state?’ 

Walter peered in astonishment. ‘Why, whatever 
can have happened to ‘un?’ 

‘That’s what I’m asking. When Miss Lawson 
returned . . .’ 

‘I didn’t know she had returned, zur.’ 

‘Don't be a fool! Even if you weren't actually in 
the yard, you must have . . .’ 
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‘I tell ‘ee, zur, I've not clapped eyes on her, or 
Toby until this moment.’ 

‘Are you trying to tell me that Miss Lawson 
would bring an animal back in this condition and 
leave it to. . . ?’ Justyn broke off, staring again at 
the slipped saddle, the dangling, muddied reins. 
‘Something's happened,’ he said shortly. ‘See to 
both these horses while I find out.’ 

He went swiftly across the yard and entered the 
house by the back door. In the kitchen old Alice 
was sitting in her rocking-chair, with Cecily on a 
stool beside her. Before Justyn had a chance to 
speak Cecily ran to him and clutched at his arm. 

“What happened? Were you in time? Did you 
catch those men? Was anyone hurt, any damage 
done? Oh, tell us quickly!’ 

His fears died away. Catherine must be upstairs, 
perhaps so tired she had gone to bed. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘we caught them.’ 

Old Alice, a hand to her back, was heaving 
herself from her chair. ‘You must be fair 
shrammed, and starving too, I reckon. I'll get ’ee a 
bite and then you can tell us all about it.’ 

‘T'll certainly be glad of some food and a tot of 
brandy. But first, if she’s still awake, I must tell 
Miss Lawson, and thank her for the part she 
played in this affair.’ 

‘She’s not here, Justyn,’ Cecily said. 

He was half-way across the room. He turned and 
stared at her. ‘What do you mean, she’s not here?’ 

‘Just that. Alice and I were a little worried at first 
when Miss Lawson didn’t return but then when we 
saw the mist we realised Mrs. Burnett must have 
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persuaded her to stay at Leigh Hall. It would be 
only sensible, Alice says, since Miss Lawson is un- 
familiar with the moor. Justyn, why are you look- 
ing like that, as if you don’t believe me?’ 

‘She must be here,’ he said. ‘Tom Burnett told 
me his wife tried to persuade Catherine to remain 
at Leigh Hall for a meal but she refused. And I’ve 
just seen Toby in his stall, looking as if he has come 
through Fox Tor Mire.’ 

Cecily’s face went ashen grey. Old Alice began to 
pleat her apron. He saw his own fear reflected in 
their eyes. 

‘She'd surely not come that way, Justyn,’ Cecily 
said in a horrified whisper. 

‘I don’t mean that literally,’ he said impatiently. 
‘Cecily, she must be here, she must be.’ He 
thumped the table as if by that action he could 
make the words come true. 

Cecily said fearfully, ‘I'll go and look. I'll look 
everywhere. But—but I should have known if she’d 
come back. I was watching for her until the mist 
came down. She couldn't have come in without my 
knowing. In any case, why should she?’ 

She fled from the kitchen, calling Catherine’s 
name, her voice shrill and high-pitched. 

Justyn closed his eyes for a moment, remember- 
ing every mile of his homeward ride through the 
mist and darkness. He felt again the chill of it, the 
loneliness. And he was used to the moor, had 
known it since childhood. But Catherine .. . In 
heaven’s name, where, in that wild and solitary 
waste, was Catherine? 

He forced himself to think clearly. She must 
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have set out from Leigh Hall before the mist came 
down, or Mrs. Burnett would not have let her 
leave. Therefore, assuming that Toby had shied 
and thrown her, she must be somewhere on the 
road. He had just ridden along part of that road, 
and even if he had failed to see her in the mist, his 
horse would have given some warning. It followed, 
therefore, that she must be on the road between 
Two Bridges and the drive to Leigh Hall, or even at 
Leigh Hall itself, he thought hopefully. Perhaps, 
even at this moment, she was sitting before the fire, 
hearing the story of the night’s adventure from 
Tom Burnett. Then he remembered the state of 
Cecily’s pony and all his fears returned. 


The short cut would be simple to find, Mrs. 
Burnett had assured Catherine. She should follow 
the track beside the plantation of firs which formed 
a windbreak at the back of the house, then down to 
the river, across the ford and up the further slope. 
At the top she would be able to see the avenue of 
trees marking the drive to Ravenstor, and it was an 
easy ride along the Lych Way down to the road. 
This route would not only save her at least half-a- 
mile but also avoid Two Bridges where, the 
magistrate’s wife told her gravely, a great number 
of rough men would probably be gathering for an 
evening’s drinking. 

Catherine had little fear that any miner or 
powder mills worker somewhat the worse for beer 
would do her the slightest harm but she wanted to 
be home as soon as possible. She had declined the 
invitation to stay for a meal but Mrs. Burnett had 
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insisted that she should take some wine and 
biscuits before setting out. Although Catherine had 
been glad of the refreshment she had been worried 
by the thought of Cecily coming down from her 
rest and probably being told by old Alice, with her 
usual ‘voice of doom’ embellishments, what had 
occurred. 

The plantation of firs hid the last of the sun and 
it was growing chill, with a damp feeling in the air. 
The path down to the river was steep and slippery 
and she had to allow Toby to pick his way care- 
fully. The sound of the fast-running water was loud 
in the quiet of the evening. When she emerged from 
the trees which grew along the bank she saw that 
the river was running very high, swirling and foam- 
ing between lichen-covered boulders, eddying into 
deep, amber-coloured pools. There was no sign of 
a ford. 

She rode along the bank for a little way, looking 
for a place shallow enough to cross. Toby’s ears 
were pricked and as soon as she turned his head 
towards the water he backed away nervously. 
Catherine turned and looked downstream. There 
was a high stone wall blocking the track in that 
direction. She continued upstream and eventually 
found a spot where the bank was lower and the 
prints of ponies and cattle in the soft peaty earth on 
both sides of the river indicated a crossing place. 
Even then, Toby rebelled and it took Catherine 
some minutes to persuade him to step gingerly in- 
to the rushing water. Catherine hitched up her 
skirt as she urged the pony forward. There was a 
moment in mid-stream when she thought he might 
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be swept off his feet, but he stumbled on and 
gained the further bank with a lurch and a 
scramble. Thankfully she patted his neck as she 
looked for a track which would take her up the hill. 
She had been so intent on crossing the river that 
she had not concerned herself with what she would 
find on the other side. Now, to her dismay, she saw 
ahead of her a stretch of marshy ground strewn 
with rocks. Beyond it was a grove of stunted, 
twisted oak trees. 

‘Keep Wistman’s Wood on your left,’ Mrs. 
Burnett had instructed, and the name had seemed 
familiar to her. Now, she remembered why. 
Maurice had mentioned it, saying it was reputedly 
haunted, the place where Dewer kennelled his 
Wish Hounds. He had mentioned the Lych Way, 
too, the Path of the Dead. Impatiently Catherine 
thrust such thoughts from her mind and turned 
Toby’s head to the right. Again he resisted her but 
she could see cattle droppings which were surely 
proof that it was possible to cross this boggy patch 
and gain the higher ground. 

Under her persistent urging Toby went forward 
reluctantly. Black peaty water oozed between the 
tufts of coarse grass. As the pony lifted his feet 
there was a sucking sound which was even more 
ominous. than the roar of the river. 

Catherine realised then how foolish she had been 
to try to find her own way. She should have turned 
back as soon as she saw what Mrs. Burnett had 
overlooked, that the river was in spate after the 
heavy rain. She should have taken heed of the 
pony’s reluctance. Although high-spirited he was a 
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willing and obedient animal. Now he was 

more and more nervous. Yet surely, where cattle 
and wild ponies had been, there must be a path. 
Perhaps, if she dismounted and led him . . . There 
were plenty of boulders she could use as a 
mounting-block. Slipping her feet out of the stir- 
rups, she slid to the ground. Immediately, she was 
over her ankles in the marsh. She took a cautious 
step towards one of the grassy tussocks, her skirt 
dragging. Toby backed, pulling at the reins. From 
somewhere out of sight came the whinny of a pony. 
Toby threw up his head. The movement caught 
Catherine off balance and she stumbled. The un- 
seen pony whinnied again. Toby plunged forward, 
pulling Catherine with him. Desperately she tried 
to keep hold of the reins but at each step she sunk 
deeper and her skirt impeded her. The frightened 
animal, anxious to reach his fellow creatures, was 
beyond her control. His forefeet found firmer 
ground. He thrust with his haunches. The reins 
were jerked from Catherine's hands and she fell full 
length in the bog. 

Gasping, she struggled to her knees but the 
weight of her sodden skirt was dragging her down. 
She tried to lift one foot above the ooze but her 
boot was filled with water. She floundered forward 
on all fours. Her gloved hands touched something 
hard, With a desperate effort she heaved one leg 
free, found a finger-hold and sank, breathless, on 
the. unyielding granite of a half-submerged 
boulder. 

| She lay there for some minutes, her heart thud- 
_ ding so loudly that it drowned even the sound of 
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the river. Then she looked in the direction Toby 
had taken. He was almost at the top of the hill, 
galloping in and out of the heather, his reins trail- 
ing dangerously. 

Catherine sat up, forcing herself to keep calm, to 
think constructively. Where Toby had gone, so 
could she. Gathering her heavy skirt under one 
arm she stood up and carefully marked the pony’s 
passage out of the bog. Then cautiously she 
stepped off the boulder. 

It was hard going but she made herself take it 
slowly, one careful step at a time. When at last she 
reached firmer ground and saw ahead of her a nar- 
row track winding uphill amongst the heather and 
gorse, she sank to her knees and offered up a 
prayer of thankfulness. Then she took off her boots 
and emptied the water from them, and wrung out 
her skirt as best she could. She had lost her hat and 
her hair was tumbling about her shoulders. But she 
was safe. She kept telling herself that, while she 
considered what lay ahead of her. There was no 
hope of catching Toby, she felt sure. He had disap- 
peared over the brow of the hill and she could no 
longer hear the excited whinnying. Her only hope, 
it seemed, lay in following the track he had taken. 
At least she would be on higher ground and Mrs. 
Burnett had told her she would be able to see the 
.drive to Ravenstor from the top of the hill. 

Doggedly she began the climb. The sun had sunk 
behind the western hills. Dusk was filling the val- 
ley. She shivered, not only from the wet and cold, 
__as she glanced towards Wistman’s Wood. It had a 
strange appearance, like no other wood she had 
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ever seen. The oaks grew amongst a jumble of 
moss-covered boulders, their branches grotesquely 
twisted and grey with lichen. She had the eerie feel- 
ing of being watched, but not by human eyes, or 
those of fox or badger or weasel. 

She spoke aloud, needing the sound of her own 
voice for reassurance, trying to rationalise as her 
father had taught her. 

‘This is exactly what Maurice meant when he 
said fear could be self-induced. If he had not told 
you Wistman’s Wood was supposed to be haunted 
you would not have given it a second thought. In 
any case, you've just had a frightening experience, 
just escaped a very real danger. Don’t allow your- 
self to get into the state to which the lintel stone 
reduces you just because of some silly story about 
the Devil's hounds being kennelled amongst a lot 
of harmless boulders and oak trees that are that 
shape because of soil and weather conditions.’ 

She felt better after that and pressed on steadily 
towards the top of the hill, trying not to think how 
far she might have to walk or what would happen 
if Toby caught his leg in those trailing reins. 

Soon she came to a wider track at right angles to 
the narrow one she had been following. This, sure- 
ly, must be the Lych Way. She turned on to it, her 
step lighter, seeing it as her sure way to Ravenstor, 
not as a path over which the dead of centuries had 
been carried for burial at Lydford. 

The track rose gradually and at last she gained 
the crest of the hill from where she should have 
been able to see the drive to Ravenstor. She could 
see nothing. A great pall of mist lay over the moor. 
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She felt the cold dampness of it, adding to the chill 
of her sodden clothes. Then it was all about her, 
swirling, eddying, enclosing her in a secret, silent 
world. The track along which she had come and 
which a few moments ago stretched ahead of her, 
plain to see, was completely hidden. Furze bushes 
and clumps of heather took on strange shapes. A 
boulder glimpsed for a second looked like a 
crouching figure. Now, no reasoning could banish 
fear. She was lost in one of the dreaded Dartmoor 
mists with night coming down. 

She clenched her hands, fighting down panic, 
trying to summon common sense to her aid. Close 
by, she heard a cough, followed by heavy breath- 
ing. She saw a huge indistinct form moving to- 
wards her. On its head were horns. Catherine 
screamed. Then, as if Dewer and his whole pack of 
Wish Hounds were after her, she turned and ran. 


It was past midnight. The search had been going on 
for nearly two hours. There were seven of them, 
Justyn, Walter, Tom Burnett who, after his delayed 
meal, had been drowsing before the fire when Jus- 
tyn arrived at Leigh Hall, and four of his servants. 
Old Alice had thrust bread and cheese into his 
hand as he set out from Ravenstor and he was 
thankful, for tiredness and hunger had begun to 
sap his strength. He had been appalled by Mrs. 
Burnett’s revelation that she had advised Catherine 
to take the short cut. 

‘There was no sign of a mist then,’ she declared, 
wringing her hands, ‘and I forgot entirely about the 
river being in spate. Oh, that poor girl, out there 
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alone, perhaps injured, perhaps . . . It does not 
bear thinking about.’ 

Justyn had to think about it. He had to try and 

t himself in Catherine’s place, to reason out 
what she had done when she found the river im- 
possible to ford, to guess where Toby could have 
been to get into such a filthy state. And had that 
happened before or after Catherine had been 
thrown? 

It was Walter, bent low and swinging his lantern 
from side to side, who had discovered the imprint 
of a shod hoof amongst the welter of wild ponies’ 
prints on the river bank. It was Burnett’s head 
groom, familiar with every inch of this part of the 
moor, who had found Catherine's hat half-sub- 
merged in the boggy ground below Wistman’s 
Wood. The bog was not deep. In dry weather the 
cattle crossed easily enough. But with the moor like 
a sponge after the heavy rain the ground was 
treacherous and Catherine, with Toby floundering 
beneath her, could easily have believed herself 
caught in as bad a place as Fox Tor Mire. If this 
was where Toby had thrown her, if she had 
panicked... 

Justyn tried to curb his imagination while 
Burnett's man cast around for further evidence, the 
glow of his lantern like a will-o’-the-wisp in the 
darkness and mist. He tried to shut from his mind 
the picture of her lying face down in the peaty wa- 
ter, exhausted by a frantic struggle to reach higher 
ground. 

Beside him Tom Burnett said, ‘It’s to be hoped 
the mist didn't catch her here and in trying to make 
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her way back to our house . . .” 

He left the sentence unfinished but his words had 
started another fear in Justyn’s mind. Suppose in 
the mist she had stumbled blindly to the river bank 
and not been able to stop herself in time. There 
were deep pools and strong currents and slippery 
boulders, and for a girl already tired . . . 

‘Oh, God,’ he prayed silently, ‘let it not be that, 
not the river or the bog. Let her be safe.’ 

He felt so helpless, sitting there on a horse which 
was growing more restive as the minutes ticked by, 
hearing the roar of the river, the jingling of har- 
ness, the occasional cough or murmur from the lit- 
tle group of men gathered around him. If only he 
could use his strength, push the mist aside with his 
hands, hold back the darkness and the cold. If he 
could only shout loud enough for her to hear, and 
let her know help was coming. They had already 
tried that, all of them yelling together at the tops of 
their voices. Afterwards, there had been only si- 
lence. 

He heard the creak of a saddle, then Tom grunt- 


ing. 

‘| shan’t forget this night in a hurry,’ the older 
man said, ‘and neither will those two fellows 
locked up in my woodshed. If anything has hap- 
pened to Miss Lawson, I'll have them transported 
for life. They're responsible . . .” 


‘No,’ said Justyn. ‘I am. She showed me a way to — 
settle the dispute. I was too damned stubborn to : 


take it. If . . . Listen!’ 


From somewhere beyond the bog there came a 
shout of triumph. Burnett’s man had found the im- — 


print of a riding-boot. 
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son. 

‘There’s a definite line of prints, going up a 
sheep-track,’ the groom called. ‘I'll keep shouting 
so you'll know where I am. If you can see the lan- 
tern, follow a straight line towards me.’ 

The horses did not like it. They plunged and 
snorted, frightened of the soft treacherous ground 
they could not see. But at last they were all across 
and, single-file , following Burnett’s man uphill. He 

was on foot now, checking every few yards that 
~ Catherine had kept to the narrow track. When the 

found that her footprints turned on to the 
Lych Way, Justyn felt his spirits lift slightly, for 
this meant that she had been following Mrs. 
Burnett's instructions and not wandering, blindly, 
at a loss. 

Then the man halted and cast about like a hound 
which has lost the scent. 

‘There aren’t any more prints,’ he said over his 
shoulder. ‘I can’t find which way she’s gone.’ 

Burnett’s voice came irritably out of the 
darkness. ‘Don't be a fool, man. She can’t have 
vanished into thin air. Go on, keep looking.’ 

‘I am looking, sir,’ the groom said in a dis- 
gruntled tone, ‘but if the young lady left the path 
and walked through the heather . . .’ 

‘Why the devil should she do that?’ Justyn de- 
manded. 

Even as he asked the question he could guess the 
answer. This was where the mist had caught her. 
He knew well enough how suddenly a Dartmoor 
mist could come down. One minute you could be in 
bright sunshine, the next you were swallowed up in 
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the swirling, eddying dampness. Catherine had 
been swallowed up as surely as if a hole had opened 
in the ground and closed after her. If she had wan- 
dered from the track she could be anywhere. She 
could have fallen amongst the scattered boulders 
or into one of the deep gullies left by the 
tin-streamers. She could be miles away, lost, lonely, 
frightened. And it was all his fault. Under cover of 
the darkness he buried his face in his hands. 


i 
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Catherine lay where she had fallen, amongst the 
heather and tall bracken. The pain in her right knee 
which she had hit on the edge of a boulder jerked 
her back to reality and to common sense. The 
horned creature which had so terrified her must 
have been a harmless cow, probably as startled as 
she was. By her folly she had made matters worse 
for herself, for she had run blindly, with no 
thought of direction, and her one hope had been to 
keep to the Lych Way. 

The thick material of her skirt had saved her 
knee from serious damage but it was badly bruised 
and she winced as she stood up. The mist seemed to 
have thickened. Against its greyness the colours of 
heather and gorse were intensified, and small drops 
of moisture spangled the blossoms. She concen- 
trated on them, drawing comfort from this new, 
special kind of beauty, There was no sound, no 
movement. She was enclosed in a tiny world of her 
own, a world which could have held enchantment 
did it not also hold very real dangers. 

Then, suddenly, she heard a dog barking. Where 
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there was a dog, might there not also be people, 
perhaps a farm? To make her way towards the 
sound seemed a sensible move. She walked forward 
cautiously, thrusting aside the bracken, watching 
for the twisted roots of heather which had tripped 
her. She found herself going downhill, then up 
again. The mist thinned slightly and she discovered 
a sheep track and then the going was easier. The 
dog kept up its barking. It sounded like a young 
animal, nervous and disturbed. The narrow track, 
although it wound in and out amongst the heather, 
was leading her in the right direction. Presently she 
heard the rattle of a chain and then, muffled by the 
mist, a woman's voice. With a cry of relief, Cather- 
ine quickened her pace. The track joined a wider 
one, well-trodden. She came to a gate set in a low 
stone wall. As she opened it, the dog’s barking 
grew louder, more insistent. The woman shouted 
to it but it took no notice and its shrill barking 
drowned the woman’s voice. 

Catherine was in a rough meadow. What she 
took to be a boulder rose suddenly, startling her, 
then resolved into a sheep which ran away, bleat- 
ing. From ahead of her came the cackling of fright- 
ened hens. As the woman shouted again, some- 
thing streaked past Catherine, reddish brown in 
colour, and she knew that she owed her safety to a 
fox. 

A moment later she was opening another gate 
and found herself in a yard. The woman called out. 

“Who's there?’ 

Catherine answered her and then stood still be- 
cause the dog, though still unseen, sounded very 
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close. She could just distinguish the shape of build- 
ings. Then, as the mist cleared momentarily, she 
saw the woman coming towards her, a heavy stick 
in her hand. 

‘It's all right,’ Catherine said quickly. ‘It was 
only a fox after your chickens. Please help me. I'm 
lost.’ 

The woman moved forward a pace or two and 
stared at Catherine. 

*Loramassy! What a state you’m in!’ she ex- 
claimed, and shouted to the dog to be quiet. ‘Did 
your horse throw you? And where've ‘ee come 
from? But there now, you'll not be wanting to an- 
swer foolish questions. Come along in, do, and get 
warm and dry.’ 

Thankfully, Catherine followed her into a small, 
thatched cottage. The woman turned up a lamp 
and poked the fire into life. She was young, fair- 
haired and well advanced in pregnancy. A boy of 
about six ran to her and clung to her skirts while he 
stared at Catherine, thumb in mouth. Beneath the 
table a baby girl played with a kitten. 

‘Sit "ee down, miss,’ the woman said, ‘while I get 
summat hot to drink and then we'll see about your 
clothes. Here's a towel you can use for your hands. 
Don’t ‘ee worrit about dirtying it, ‘twill soon wash 
out.’ 

While the woman poured chicken broth into a 

, Catherine explained that finding herself in a 
Es. she had foolishly dismounted and so lost her 
pony and had then been caught in the mist. She 
was surprised how matter-of-fact her voice 
_ sounded, revealing none of the terror she had felt. 
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g. 

*You’m a “foreigner”, I’m thinking, and I dare 
say you were proper scared, and ‘tis no wonder. 
The moor's a fearsome enough place at times for 
those of us born here. Were you riding alone, 
miss?’ 

‘Yes, I was returning from Leigh Hall to 
Ravenstor.’ 

The young woman, about to put the pan on the 
fire, paused and looked at Catherine. ‘Mr. 
Gilmore's place?’ 

‘Yes, that’s right. I am living there at present, as 
companion to his sister.’ 

The woman was frowning. The warmth had 
gone from her face. She glanced towards the door, 
nervously it seemed to Catherine. 

‘If my husband should come back and find you 
here,’ she began, then caught herself up. ‘But no, 
he’d not turn a dog out in such weather.’ 

*Why should he want to turn me out?’ Catherine 
asked. ‘I’m only seeking shelter until the mist 
clears.” 

‘You'd not be related to the Gilmores, miss?’ 

‘No. My name is Catherine Lawson. I had not 
met Mr. Gilmore and his sister until. . .’ She broke 
off as she saw that the woman still appeared wor- 
ried. The boy stood beside the table, his eyes never 
leaving Catherine's face. The baby, too, had come 
out from under the table and was regarding her sol- 
emnly. She was disconcerted by their combined, si- 
lent attention, by the sudden change in the 
woman’s manner. 
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She asked again, ‘Why should your husband 
mind my being here? As far as I know, I have never 
even met him.’ 

‘You'd not need to. The fact that you’m any- 
thing to do with the Gilmores would be enough to 

. Have you not heard them speak of Ned Pike, 
miss?” 

Catherine caught her breath. ‘Youare . . . ?’ 

‘Nancy Pike. Wife to Ned, and daughter to Joss 
Nethercott. That's where Ned's gone now, over to 
Father's. I can’t think what's keeping him for he’d 
not be afeared of the mist. Why, miss, you're 
shivering. You'd best take off your skirt and let me 
wrap you in a blanket while . . .’ 

‘No,’ Catherine said sharply, then, seeing 
Nancy's surprise, added quickly, ‘No, thank you, it 
will soon dry. You are very kind.’ 

Which made her position intolerable, she re- 
alised. Of all homes in which to find sanctuary; did 
it have to be this one? Of all people from whom to 
accept hospitality, did it have to be the wife of a 
man whose capture and arrest she had been helping 
to bring about? But for the nightmare memory of 
what lay outside this warm friendly room, she 
would have invented some excuse and made her es- 
cape. 

She bent her head to hide her distress but Nancy, 
it seemed, missed nothing. 

‘There now, miss,’ she said in concern, ‘don’t "ee 
take on so. You’m welcome to stay here until the 
mist has cleared and we can send word to 
Ravenstor for someone to fetch you.’ Frowning, 
she stirred more vigorously. * "Twill not be easy, 
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breaking the news to Ned that someone from that 
house has sought refuge here but he’s a reasonable 
manand... 

Catherine did not hear the rest of her words. She 
was thinking that in all probability there would be 
no breaking of the news to Ned. The chances were 
that Ned would not return this night or for many 
nights to come. If Nancy's husband and father real- 
ly had planned stealing the load of gunpowder and 
thereby possibly endangering the lives and proper- 
ty of many innocent people, and they were caught 
red-handed, their punishment was likely to be se- 
vere. 

Nancy was holding out a steaming bowl. ‘Drink 
this, m’dear, “twill put new life into ‘ee.’ 

Every spoonful made Catherine feel more guilty 
but she could not refuse it without hurting Nancy's 
feelings, and certainly she was grateful for the hot, 
tasty broth. 

Nancy was eyeing her anxiously. 

‘I think you should soak your feet in a basin of 
mustard and water,’ she said as if Catherine were 
one of her children instead of only a little younger 
than she was. 

When Catherine started to protest, she said firm- 
ly, “You'll pardon me, miss, but I know what's best 
for folks that bain’t used to the moor. I'll just put 
the bar across the door and then if Ned comes back 
he'll not burst in on you without warning.” She 
turned to the boy. ‘Stevie, fetch me the big basin 
and fill the kettle for me, there’s a good boy.’ 

The boy went obediently. The baby picked up 
the kitten and offered it to Catherine. It was that 
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action which broke her self-control. 

Nancy exclaimed in dismay. ‘Loramassy, miss, 
whatever is the matter?’ 

‘I'm so sorry,’ Catherine blurted out, searching 
for her handkerchief. ‘It’s your kindness. I. . .” 

*That's a funny old thing to be crying about, for 
sure.’ 

‘But in the circumstances I can’t accept. . .” 

‘Now look ‘ee here.” The woman's voice took on 
a firmer note. ‘You may be gentry and I'm only 
wife to a moorman but at this moment you’m need- 
ing help and I'm able to give it. So let’s give no 
heed to this silly feud between the Gilmores and 
my family.’ 

Catherine raised her head. ‘You think it’s silly?" 

**Course ‘tis. My father lives too much in the 
past. He was allus a hard man and since my mother 
died he’s been eaten up with bitterness and the 
thirst for revenge. The pity is he’s put such ideas 
into Ned's head. Ned’s a good husband, and a 
good father to our children but he’s not over- 
blessed with brains and he can’t see where this 
quarrel is likely to lead. Usually he'll listen to my 
advice and act on it and I've told him time and 
again to drop the quarrel, but it takes a strong man 
to stand up to my father.’ 

Catherine took the kitten from the puzzled child. 
‘So Mr. Gilmore says, but he, too, is . . .’ She 
broke off, not wanting to sound disloyal. 

‘A stubborn man? So I've heard tell, but "tis said 
he’s a fair one, also. If only I could get Ned to talk 
to him, man to man, without my father know- 
ing . . .’ She knelt and, before Catherine could stop 
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her, tugged off her muddy boots. “Your poor feet,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘they're icy cold.’ 

She took the basin from the boy and filled it with 
hot water, then stirred in some mustard and tested 
it with her elbow. 

‘There now, ‘tis about right, I reckon. In with 
your feet, miss. Stevie, don't stare so, you'll embar- 
rass Miss Lawson. No, Bessie, you can't get on the 
lady’s lap.’ She smiled at Catherine as she got heav- 
ily to her feet. “Taken a fancy to ’ee, she has. She's 
shy with strangers, usually." Suddenly she burst wut 
laughing. “There now, if I'm not maze’s a sheep. 
How are we going to get your skirt off with your 
feet in the basin?’ 


Few nights had seemed as long to Catherine. She 
spent it, wrapped in a blanket, curled up in a sag- 
ging armchair before the fire. If she had not been 
so troubled she would have slept comfortably 
enough, thankful to be safe in the warm cottage 
while the cold mist swirled about the windows. She 
had told Nancy of her panic, of how she had fled 
from a harmless cow, and they had laughed togeth- 
er. 

They had laughed and talked a great deal after 
the children had been put to bed. Nancy, showing 
increasing anxiety as the evening wore on and her 
husband did not return, was openly glad of 
Catherine’s company. Catherine, believing at first 
that she must reveal the truth to Nancy, decided 
instead to keep it to herself. After all, it was pos- 
sible that Ned was out on some perfectly innocent 
errand. He might, as Nancy concluded, merely 
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have paid his father-in-law a visit and for some rea- 
* gon found it necessary to stay the night. As Nancy 
talked about her husband, Catherine tried to con- 
vince herself that Jack had been wrong and that 
Justyn had called out the magistrate and his men 
on a fool's errand. In the morning Ned would 
come riding back. When she returned to 
Ravenstor, she would have nothing worse to face 
than Justyn’s anger with Jack for having made a 
fool of him, and Cecily’s anxiety at her absence. So 
she had told herself as she watched Nancy climb 
the stairs to the small room above the kitchen 
where the children already lay asleep. 

* "Tis a strange feeling,’ Nancy had said, her face 
softly illumined by the candle as she turned at the 
stair-head to look down at Catherine. ‘I've never 
slept here afore without my man. I'm glad you're 
here, Miss Lawson, for my sake as well as yours. If 
you want anything, just call. | wake easy, on ac- 
count of the children!’ 

Then she was gone and Catherine was alone with 
only the dull glow of the peat fire to hold back the 
darkness which brought a return of all her anxiety, 
her sense of guilt and hypocrisy. She twisted ard 
turned in the chair, her knee throbbing painfully. 
Perhaps, if the mist cleared, she could creep out in 
the early morning, before Nancy was awake, and 
make her way back to Ravenstor. If Ned returned, 
it would be better for him to find her gone. If he 
did not return, she did not want to be present when 
the news of his arrest was brought to his wife. All 
through the night she tried to shut out the thought 
of that second possibility. If she must worry, she 
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should be worrying over Cecily, not over the plight 
of a woman whose husband at best had been 
persuaded into a foolhardy enterprise and at worst 
might have been prepared to commit murder to 
satisfy his father-in-law’s desire for revenge. She 
should be afraid for Justyn, not Ned Pike, yet she 
was aware of some strange inner certainty that Jus- 
tyn would not come to any harm this night. 

Her body, after the sheer physical effort of the 
long, exhausting day, craved sleep, but she was too 
tormented in her mind to do more than doze off 
every now and again. 

It was first light when the barking of the dog 
jerked her upright. She heard horses in the yard, 
then the sound of men’s voices. Nancy appeared at 
the top of the stairs, a shawl flung over her 
nightdress. 

‘That'll be my Ned,” she exclaimed happily, ‘I'd 
best . . .. She paused, half-way down the stairs, 
staring out of the window. ‘ ’Tisn’t Ned,’ she said 
in disappointment. ‘’Tis Mr. Burnett’s head 
groom. I wonder what . . . Oh, of course, they'll 
have come seeking you. Will you open to them, 
Miss Lawson, while I get dressed?’ 

Catherine rose stiffly, disentangled herself from 
the blanket and made an attempt to smooth the 
creases in her skirt. The dog was barking furiously. 
Upstairs the baby started to cry. 

When Catherine opened the door two men stood 
outside. They gaped at her in astonishment. Then 
one of them stepped forward. 

‘Would you be Miss Lawson?’ he asked, his 
voice rising with hope. When she nodded, his face 
showed his relief. ‘Thank the Lord for that! Us’ve 
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been up all night searching. Mr. Gilmore's fair out 
of his mind with worriting about ’ee.” 

She stared at him dully. ‘How did he know I was 
lost?’ 

‘His sister's pony found its way home and when 
he saw the state ‘twas in, and you not there . . .” 

‘Of course. I had not thought of that.’ In fact, 
she realised, she had been so totally concerned with 
what might happen to Nancy and her children that 
the thought of a search party had not even entered 
her head. 

“Where is Mr. Gilmore now?’ she asked. 

‘Gone back to Ravenstor in the hope that you 
might have found your way there once the mist 
cleared. Though, to tell the truth, he looked like a 
man without any hope at all.’ 

Catherine could hear Nancy's voice upstairs, 
quietening the baby, and then Stevie’s high-pitched 
chatter. Half-closing the door, she asked urgently, 
‘Do you know what happened last night at Prince- 
town?’ 

‘I should do, miss. I was there, and Will, too.” He 
nodded towards his companion who was holding 
the ponies. ‘A proper rumpus ‘twas. . .’ 

“Was anyone hurt?’ 

‘No, thanks be.’ 

Catherine glanced over her shoulder. ‘Tell me 
quickly, what happened to Ned Pike? Keep your 
voice low. If it’s bad news I don’t want Mrs. 

‘She'll have to know, miss, sooner or later.’ 

‘Then . . . ?’ She could not put her fear into 
words. 

“‘Ned’s locked up in a linney at Master’s place, 
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and Joss Nethercott along o' him. He’m a proper 
vule, Ned, to land himself in such trouble.’ 

“What will happen to him?’ Catherine asked ur- 
gently as she heard footsteps cross the room up- 
stairs. 

The groom scratched his head. ‘That’s no: for 
me to say, miss, but I reckon both Mr. Gilmore 
and my master’ll have it in for those two, and right- 
ly to my way of thinking seeing what harm they 
could've done. I've rarely seen my master so angry 
and when Mr. Gilmore arrived and told us how 
you were missing, that fair set un aflame all over 
again. It might well be the end of Joss Nethercott 
and not much loss there, but as for Ned. . . "Tis a 
bad business, miss, and no mistake.’ 

As Catherine heard Nancy coming down the 
stairs she said in a low voice, ‘Say nothing of this to 
Mrs. Pike.’ 

‘But, miss...’ 

‘No,’ she said sharply. ‘There will be time 
enough. Please, not a word about what happened 
last night.’ 

The man shrugged. ‘Very well. In any case, ‘tis 
not my place to tell her.’ 

Catherine turned to Nancy. ‘I think I should 
leave at once. Mr. Gilmore has been very anxious 
on my account. Apparently there have been 
searchers out all night.’ 

‘But you must have a bite before you leave, or at 
least a hot drink. And Bob and Will would 
surely...’ 

‘It is kind of you,’ Catherine said, ignoring the 
hopeful looks on the men’s faces, ‘but Miss 
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Gilmore will be worried and she is not very strong 
and. . . Really, it is best that I leave at once.’ 

It was not on Justyn’s or Cecily’s account that 
she felt it imperative to reach Ravenstor without 
delay. It was for Nancy’s own sake, although she 
could not tell her that. 

She took hold of Nancy’s hands. ‘Thank you so 
much for taking me in and caring for me so kindly.’ 

* "Twas no more than anyone would do,” Nancy 
said warmly. ‘It wasn't all one-sided either. You 
kept my mind off worriting about Ned.’ She turned 
to the groom, waiting by the door. “You haven't 
seen anything of my man, I suppose?’ 

Catherine held her breath. The groom glanced at 
her, then scratched his head. 

‘T've not seen Ned this morning, missus, if that’s 
what you mean. Us’ve just heard of a heifer in 
trouble up near Littaford Tors. Maybe 'tis one of 
Ned’s and he’s gone up there after it.’ 

Nancy’s face cleared. ‘Oh, that will be it,’ she 
said in relief. ‘Ned’s that careful about his ani- 
mals.’ She smiled at Catherine. ‘Women waste a 


. deal of time worriting for nothing, don’t they? But 


when you've two children, and another on the 
way...’ 

Catherine could no longer face her. She gave 
Nancy’s hand a final squeeze and turned towards 
the door. 

‘If there's anything I can ever do for you. . .” she 
said over her shoulder. 

‘There's one thing I'd like above all else, if only 
"twas in your power.’ 

“What is that?" 
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‘If you could persuade Mr. Gilmore to call here, 
when there's just Ned and me—without my father 
I mean—and talk things over, try to put an end to 
this quarrel that’s been going on far too long. Do 
you think there’s any chance of that, miss?’ 

The groom was helping Catherine up on to his 
pony. 

She forced herself to look straight into Nancy’s 
eyes. ‘I will do my best. That I promise you.’ 

What she intended to do was a great deal more 
than Nancy had asked, and might well prove 
beyond her power. Justyn could be a kind man and 
a gentle one, but, as old Alice had told her early on, 
he was as stubborn as the granite on which he had 
been born. To try and change the mind of a de- 
termined, angry man who believed, rightly she ad- 
mitted, that he had justice on his side, was as hard 
a task as she had ever set herself. 


Maurice Townsend spoke to Justyn across the 
dining-table at Ravenstor. ‘I can't understand how 
you allowed Miss Lawson to ride alone to Leigh 
Hall in the first place.’ 

‘Could I have foreseen there would be any dan- 
ger? It was daylight, with no sign of mist, and a 
road to follow all the way.’ 

‘So you take no blame at all?’ 

Justyn jerked up his head. ‘I did not say that.’ 

The elegant young man was regarding him with 
the same distaste as on the other occasions when 
they had met, and Justyn felt just as much at a dis- 
advantage. He had not been out of his clothes for 
a day and night. His hair was unruly, he was un- 
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shaved. The long hours in the saddle during that 
fruitless search in the mist and darkness, coming 
directly after the strain of the affair at Princetown, 
had left him drained and scarcely able to think 
straight. He had come home to see if by chance 
Catherine had returned and if not, to borrow a 
fresh mount from Farmer Sherril. He had found 
old Alice at her gloomiest, convinced that the 
worst had happened, and Cecily asleep in the 
rocking-chair by the kitchen range, her face as 
white as a sheet, blue shadows beneath her eyes, 
the fingers of her injured hand clenched on the 
folds of some garment spread across her lap. It was 
Catherine’s nightdress, Alice had told him. Cecily 
had spent the night turning it before the fire, ran- 
ning up and downstairs replenishing the warming- 
pan in Catherine’s bed, making sure there was a 
kettle of hot water and a saucepan of milk ready 
for her return. 

* "Twill be the end of your sister if Miss Lawson's 
found dead of exposure like your father,’ the old 
woman had predicted. ‘She’s as upset as if ‘twas 
her own kith and kin as has come to this dreadful 
end.’ 

‘Don’t talk like that!’ Justyn ordered in a fierce 
whisper which made Cecily stir uneasily. ‘Miss 
Lawson could well have found shelter . . .’ 

“Where? Just tell me that. It takes a true 
moorman to keep out of trouble in a mist. For all 
her independent ways, Miss Lawson’s likely to be 
as frightened as any other young woman en her 
lonesome in the mist with all the ghosties that come 
out on the moor at night.’ 
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“Have done with your nonsense! You know very 
well... 

‘Nonsense, is it? You've said that a time too 
many, Master Justyn. I tell "ee, what’s happened 
now is all of a piece with every other misfortune 
that’s come upon your family since thicky lintel 
stone was put up over your door. I’ve warned ‘ee, 
time and time again, but you wouldn't listen, and 
now look what . . .” 

‘Damn you, will you be quiet!’ he exclaimed 
furiously. ‘Do you think it’s not enough that . . . ?° 

Cecily, waking with a start, jumped up and 
clutched at his arm. ‘Justyn, you've found hc? 
You've brought Catherine back?’ Then, seeing his 
face, she had begun to cry. ‘Justyn, you must find 
her, She must be alive, she’s got to be. Oh, Justyn, 
only let her be safe and I'll never speak rudely to 
her again. Ill do anything she wants. I'll promise 
never to meet Jack, never even to mention his 
name. Only bring Catherine back. Without her 1— 
I can’t go on.’ 

He had held her in his arms, as he had held her 
after their father’s death, and then their mother’s. 
He was closer to her in that moment than he had 
been for months, for the darkness which enveloped 
her had seemed to threaten him, too. 

He had sent Ada to fetch one of her father’s 
ponies and had just sat down to snatch a hasty 
breakfast, knowing that he could not go on much 
longer without food, when his unwelcome visitor 
arrived. 

Townsend knew the moor, so why the devil 
wasn't he joining in the search instead of wasting 
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his time in useless recriminations? With the lifting 
of the mist the search had been intensified. As soon 
as the news had spread that a young woman was 
missing, dozens of men had volunteered to help 
ook for her. The moor for miles around was being 
combed, not only by his own workers from the 
powder mills but also by men from the quarry and 
the mines, under the direction of the moormen who 
knew every inch of the ground. 

*You will be held responsible if any harm has 
come to Miss Lawson,’ Townsend persisted, glar- 
ing at Justyn as he reached for the teapot. 

‘Do you think | don’t realise that? I assure you 
no words of yours can make me feel more wretched 
than | do already.’ 

‘Tm not concerned with your feelings, 
Townsend said coldly. ‘If you had any real regard 
for Miss Lawson you would have seen how unhap- 
py she has been, how adversely the atmosphere of 
this house affected her and . . .” 

‘Unhappy? Has she told you that?’ 

‘Naturally, since she found it quite impossible to 
speak to you about her fears.’ 

‘What fears? What are you talking about? I have 
yet to see Miss Lawson afraid of anything—except 
bats.’ 

‘Bats?’ 

“Yes.” Justyn drank his tea so quickly he almost 
scalded himself. ‘One flew into the hall. She was 
quite terrified. It surprised me, butitmadeher . . .” 

Townsend put his hands on the table and leaned 
forward. ‘You thought it was a bat which had 
frightened her? By heaven, Gilmore, you’re even 
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more unperceptive than I thought. It was no living 
thing of which she was afraid but the influence . . .” 

Justyn rose and faced him. ‘What the devil are 
you getting at? Surely a man of your apparent in- 
telligence does not entertain the same ridiculous 
fancies as my old housekeeper whose head is full of 
Superstitious nonsense? You're not going to tell me 
that Catherine believed that idiotic story about the 
curse of the lintel stone?’ 

‘She was inclined to, until I explained the real 
reason for her fear.” 

Justyn stared at the young man. Townsend’s face 
was serious, he appeared to be speaking with 
absolute conviction. Justyn ran a hand through his 
hair. 

‘I haven't the least notion what you're talking 
about,” he said, ‘but it can’t be of any consequence 
at this moment. All that concerns me now is to find 
Catherine. As soon as a fresh horse is brought I 
shall set out again to join the search. If you've such 
a regard for her I suggest you do the same.’ 

. ‘Naturally I shall join you.’ The young man 
looked annoyed. ‘But I thought it as well for you to 
know the truth so that if Miss Lawson is found . . .” 

‘When she is found,’ Justyn amended, in order to 
convince himself. He saw Ada hovering in the hall 
and called to her. ‘Did you bring the pony?’ 

‘Yes, zur,’ the girl answered, then, giggling, 
‘Father said to take the strongest in the stable, on 
account of you being such a big man. I brought old 
Nelly, her back is as broad as a table . . . Will I 
bring her around to. . . ?’ She broke off, listening. 

“What is it?’ Justyn demanded. 

‘I thought . . .' She went to the baize door and 
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ed it. “There be some folks in the stable yard, 
zur, and I think I heard... .” 

He was across the hall, thrusting the girl aside, 
banging the door against the wall in his haste. 

She was there. She was just inside the back door, 
holding Cecily in her arms, murmuring reassur- 
ances as calmly as if she had just returned from an 
over-long walk. 

He gripped the table edge, his relief so great that 
it robbed him of speech. It was Townsend who 
greeted her. 

‘Miss Lawson, thank heaven! Are you hurt? 
Have you come to any harm?’ 

Over Cecily’s dark head she smiled at the young 
‘man. “None at all, save for a bruised knee which 
was my own fault.” She looked at Justyn. ‘I’m sorry 
to have caused so much trouble and anxiety. You 
have been searching all night, they told me. No 
wonder you look so—tired.’ 

In that moment he wished he were Cecily. He 
wished that for a man to cry was not considered so 
great a disgrace. That she could be concerned for 
other people, for him, atsuch atime .. . 

‘What happened to you, Miss Lawson?’ 
Townsend asked, moving in front of Justyn. 

‘It is a long story,’ she answered, stroking 
Cecily’s hair. Then she looked at Justyn again. 
‘You will be surprised to learn where I found 
shelter. Cecily dear, will you let me go now? I want 
to talk to your brother as soon as possible.’ 

Cecily raised a tear-stained face. ‘Can't you talk 
to him here? I—I don’t want to let you go, I’ve 
been so frightened .. .’ 

‘I know, but it’s over now. What I would like 
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you to do is to go up to my bedroom and put out 
my blue dress and some clean linen and stockings. 
Will you do that?’ 

Cecily wiped her eyes. ‘I'll do anything you want 
now that you've come back. I promised Justyn— 
he'll tell you.’ As she turned she caught sight of 
Maurice. She put her hands to her face, colouring. 
‘Oh, I didn’t know you were here. I’m sorry.’ At 
the door she called over her shoulder, ‘Come soon, 
Catherine.’ 

Catherine was smiling. ‘So I am “Catherine” 
now. Perhaps I should get lost more often. Mr. 
Townsend, it is kind of you to be so concerned 
about me, but will you forgive me if I talk to Mr. 
Gilmore alone? It is of the utmost importance.’ 

‘Surely nothing can be of greater importance 
than the fact that you are safe,’ Townsend said 
earnestly. 

It occurred to Justyn that he was the only one 
who had not spoken, had not even greeted her. He 
ran a hand through his hair and said, ‘Mr. 
Townsend is right. After you have rested, and 
changed your clothes .. .’ 

She shook her head. ‘That can wait. May we go 
into the library where we can be undisturbed?’ She 
smiled at Townsend who was regarding her with a 
hurt expression. ‘I am so sorry but this may well be 
a matter of life and death . . . Oh, not for me,’ she 
added as he stepped forward. ‘If you would care to 
wait... 

‘Thank you, no,’ he said stiffly. ‘I have obviously 
come at a most inopportune moment. I will simply 
say again how very thankful I am that you have 
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returned safely, and take my leave.’ 

‘Not like that,’ she said, and stretched out her 
hand but he had already bowed and turned on his 
heel. For a moment Catherine looked as if she 
would go after him, then, sighing, she shrugged her 
shoulders. 

In the library she sat down in the big leather 
chair. ‘Do you mind?’ she asked. ‘I have spent the 
night rather uncomfortably.’ 

‘But where? You said I would be surprised to 
learn where you had found shelter.’ 

She looked nervous. She glanced up at him, then 
bent her head. Her hands were clasped in her lap. 

‘I—I think you are not going to like what I am 
about to say.’ 

‘I shall like anything you say,’ he declared im- 
pulsively. ‘If you had any conception of what I've 
been through since you disappeared . 

‘Then perhaps you will understand.’ She raised 
her head but he saw her knuckles whiten as she 
clasped her hands even more tightly. ‘I spent the 
night at Ned Pike’s home. It was his wife who is 
responsible for my being here now, safe and un- 
harmed." 

As he stared at her incredulously she began to 
talk very fast. He learned then how she came to be 
lost in the mist and had eventually found her way 
to the Pikes’ isolated farm. 

‘Nancy Pike was so kind,’ she went on. ‘Even 
when she knew I came from your house she made 
me welcome. Nothing was too much trouble. Yet 
all the time she was caring for me she was worried 
because her husband had not returned. I felt so 
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dreadful, such a hypocrite,’ 

“You did not tell her how you came to be riding 
back alone from Leigh Hall?’ 

‘How could [? In any case, I hoped . 

‘For what?’ he asked as she paused. “That Ned 
had escaped?’ 

‘Yes, | suppose so. No, that isn’t right. I think 
what I really hoped for was that Jack Bellenger had 
been wrong, that Ned had simply been visiting his 
father-in-law as Nancy believed. In my heart I 
knew it could not be so but I tried to think it was 
possible. On the ride home I questioned Mr. 
Burnett’s groom about what happened at Prince- 
town. He told me that no one was hurt, no damage 
done.” 

‘Thanks to you, and the fact that our plan 
worked well. I have nothing but praise for all the 
men involved. Every one of them knew the 
ee 

‘Was there really a risk?’ 

‘Need you ask that? When gunpowder is . 

‘I meant, were you absolutely sure Ned and his 
father-in-law meant to . 

‘There was no doubt about it. Why else should 
they come to the siding at night? Why else should 
Joss have been carrying a gun and a length of fuse 
and . 

‘Was Ned armed?’ she asked sharply. 

He thought back. ‘I can’t remember. He must 
have been, it naturally followed . 

‘You could not swear to it?’ 

He looked down at her, frowning. ‘Catherine, 
what is in your mind?’ 
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She said thoughtfully, ‘When you meet people 
.or the first time in unusual circumstances, it some- 
times happens that you get to know them quite 
quickly. That is what happened last night. Nancy 
Pike talked to me a great deal, about her father, her 
early life, her marriage to Ned. I learned what a 
hard-working, honest man he is. Please hear me 
out,’ she begged, as he would have interrupted. ‘No 
one is more anxious than Nancy to end this feud 
between her family and yours.’ 

‘She has left it rather late for that,’ Justyn said 
grimly. ‘In the past, I have done my best . . .” 

‘Have you, Justyn? Can you really say that, in all 
honesty?’ She stretched out her hand. ‘Please don’t 
get angry. You are so impossible to talk to when 
you are angry.’ 

He swallowed hard, then smiled at her ruefully. 

‘Do you know, there are times when you remind 
me of my mother?’ 

She pulled a face, her gravity dropped momen- 
tarily. “That is the second time you have said that. 
| shall soon begin to think I have aged considerably 
since coming here. May I continue with what I was 
saying?’ 

‘It seems to me,’ he said, pulling up the footstool 
to sit on, ‘that you have always said exactly what 
you wanted, whether I gave you permission or not. 
So you do not think I have done my best to end the 
quarrel?" 

‘Possibly of late, since it involved others besides 
yourself. But earlier on I think you rather enjoyed 
it. In a way I think you even relished the fight you 
had with Joss and Ned.’ 
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He was disconcerted. ‘You are right, as usual. I 
was foolish enough at the time to believe that by 
knocking their heads together I could make them 
see some sense.” 

“Yet you agreed afterwards that it could only 
make matters worse. Which was true, wasn't it? So 
that now . . . What will happen to Ned Pike?’ 

He shrugged. ‘That depends on Tom Burnett. 
For such a crime the punishment could, and 
should, be very severe.’ 

‘But he did not commit a crime, did he?’ 

‘He intended one.’ 

‘Is there no difference, in the eyes of the law?’ 

He frowned, eyeing her suspiciously. “What are 
you leading up to?’ 

‘Haven't you guessed? I want you to make it pos- 
sible for Ned to be released.’ 

*You can't be serious.’ 

‘Indeed I am. They have two small children, as 
you must know, and another is due in about two 
months’ time. You spoke of severe punishment. 
That could mean imprisonment, even transporta- 
tion, if you pressed this charge?’ 

When he did not deny it, she laid a hand on his 
sleeve. ‘Can't you see what this would mean to 
Nancy and the children? Can’t you understand?’ 

He rose and stood with his back against the 
desk. ‘I understand the position perfectly well. You 
are pleading for the release of a man who would 
not have hesitated to endanger the lives of many 
others—married men, 1 would remind you, with 
families larger than his.’ 

‘Can you be sure of that?’ she asked again. “You 
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are not even certain whether he carried a gun or 
arms of any kind, Would Jack Bellenger be pre- 
pared to swear he heard Ned agreeing to this plan 
of his father-in-law’s? In fact, knowing the circum- 
stances in which Jack heard of it, can you expect 
him to give evidence at all? According to Cecily, 

yourself have said that Ned Pike is not a wick- 
ed man but often a stupid one. Nancy told me he 
found it difficult to oppose her father, as most peo- 
ple do, it seems.’ 

‘That's true,” he admitted before he realised the 
admission played into her hands. 

“Then, adding all these facts together, would it 
notbe possible . . . ?” 

‘The matter rests with Burnett, not me.” 

She gave him a straight, disconcerting look. 
‘That's not like you, to evade an issue or to suggest 
you are without any say in a matter of your in- 
stigating.’ ‘ 

She had him in a corner and she knew it. She 
rose, wincing, and stood before him. Her voice was 
low and urgent. ‘I’m not suggesting that you let 
Juss Nethercott go free, but if you can make it pos- 
sible for Ned to be let off with a light punishment, 
even perhaps a warning, | am prepared to talk to 
Nancy. It will not be easy when she learns the part 
I played in this affair, but I will tell her you are 
willing to show mercy on the condition that Ned 

Mes scexd 

‘What do you think his promises are worth?’ he 
asked derisively. 

She ignored his question, ‘On the condition that 
Ned gives you his word that he will make no more 
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threats towards your powder mills or any worker 
employed by you, and that all disagreements be- 
tween you will be discussed openly and settled by 
fair and just means.” 

“You have it all worked out, I see.’ 

‘I have been worrying about it most of the night. 
When I learned from the groom that Ned had in 
fact been captured, began to—to think how best 
to approach you . 

‘Do you find that so difficult, then?’ 
‘It has been, at times.’ 

‘So your friend from Torquay was right? He 
said...” 

‘Justyn, please.’ There was irritation in her voice. 
‘What Mr. Townsend has said or not said is of no 
consequence at this moment. Do you think I would 
have let him leave like that, so obviously offended, 
if what I had to say to you was not of more im- 
portance?’ 

He asked, before he could stop himself, “So his 
feelings are important to you?’ 

‘Of course they are. He has been very kind.’ 

‘And I have not?’ 

She passed a hand across her forehead. At that 
moment the sun, slanting through the library’s 
eastern window, shone fully upon her face. He saw 
the lines of strain and weariness, the shadows be- 
neath her eyes. He saw that her riding habit was 
torn and stained, that her hair, loose on her shoul- 
ders, was tangled. She, who had worked wonders 
with Cecily’s appearance, had come to him now 
without giving a thought to her own, in order to 
plead the cause of a moorland farmer and his fami- 
ly. And what had been his answer? 
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He took her gently by the shoulders. Her warm 
soft hair fell over his hands. 

‘Forgive me. I don’t mean to be difficult. Some- 
thing gets into me so that . . .” 

‘| know,’ she said resignedly. “You are so like 
Cecily in that. Both of you are too sensitive, too 
quick to see hurt or criticism where none is in- 
tended. Cecily has some justification . . .” 

‘Butl. . . ?’ As he stopped himself just in time, 
he gave her a rueful smile. “There I go again! Cath- 
erine, go up and rest now, and forget about Cecily 
and me and the Pikes.” 

‘But... 

He took hold of her hands. ‘I'll take care of 
them. I promise you. I'll just change my clothes 
and shave, then ride over to Leigh Hall.’ 

‘Oh, Justyn, thank you.’ Her eyes lit up, she was 
smiling. ‘I knew you would in the end. You are so 
much kinder and more generous than you like peo- 

to see.” 

He felt twelve feet tall, not six. He told himself 
that what Townsend had said was utter nonsense. 
If Catherine, knowing how he felt about the whole 
affair, could bring herself to plead with him for 
Ned’s release, there was surely nothing she could 
not discuss with him. As for her being unhappy, 
that simply couldn’t be true. He ran up the stairs, 
two at a time, as full of new-found strength as if he 
had just taken a plunge in the river. 

It was not until he was well on the way to Leigh 
Hall that he recollected that Samantha would still 
be there. 


‘J know I made a promise to Justyn, when you were 
missing,’ Cecily said to Catherine, ‘but surely since 
it was Jack’s action which saved something dreaful 
happening last night, Justyn will agree now to our 
meeting. He’s in such a good mood, and if you 
were toask him .. .” 

Justyn was indeed in a good mood. He had re- 
turned from Leigh Hall on Tuesday afternoon 
looking tired but obviously pleased with himself. 
Tom Burnett had taken some persuading to show 
leniency to Ned Pike, but Jack had played into 
Justyn’s hands by refusing, as Catherine had pre- 
dicted, to give evidence as to how he came by the 
knowledge of Nethercott’s plan. Ned was popular 
and not one of Tom Burnett’s men would swear 
that he had seen Ned carrying a gun. In any case, 
Justyn had pointed out, it was quite usual for farm- 
ers to carry guns to rid their land of vermin or to 
shoot for the pot. 

‘I think Tom Burnett thought I had gone mad,’ 
he told Catherine, ‘when I presented him with such 
a volte-face. However, | got my way and it’s likely 
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Ned will simply be bound over to keep the peace.’ 

‘And Joss Nethercott?’ she asked. 

‘He's as good as convicted himself. He’s been 
shouting and ranting most of the time and he at- 
tacked one of Burnett's servants who was guarding 
him. After he’s brought up for trial we shan’t see 
him around these parts for a long time, I think.” 

‘I am glad! For your sake, and for Nancy Pike's. 
Do you mind if I ride over and tell her?’ 

‘I’ve already done so, on my way home. Even so, 
she would welcome a call from you. But you are 
not to ride there alone, Catherine.” 

“Why not?’ 

‘Do you think I'd risk a repetition of the torment 
I went through last night? While you are under my 
care you are never to ride or walk any distance on 
your own. Is that understood?’ 

“Yes,” she answered submissively. ‘If that is your 

‘It’s more than a wish, it's an order.’ 

It was strange, she thought, that she did not feel 
annoyed and had no desire to argue with him. 

‘I shall try and arrange with the Duchy’s agents 
for Ned to take on Joss Nethercott’s farm,’ he said. 
‘Then he'll have more than enough work to keep 
him out of mischief.” 

‘All this means that you can look forward to a 
less worrying time?’ 

*Yes,’ he answered with satisfaction, ‘and a 
much happier one, too. I settled another problem, 
a personal one, this morning at Leigh Hall.’ 

Since he was in the best of spirits she ventured to 
ask, ‘Connected with Miss Danby?’ 
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*That’s right." He looked suddenl 
almost jaunty. ‘I’ve been deceiving smyeckt weliate 
Samantha was concerned. I suppose I’ve been 
aware of it for some time but it hit me square be- 
tween the eyes this morning. I'd like to tell you 
about Samantha, Catherine. I was on the point of 
asking her to marry me when she became engaged 
to someone else, a baronet’s son. I thought that 
was the end of it, that I'd been totally disillusioned, 
but on Sunday, when I saw her at Leigh Hall. . .” 

*Yes, I noticed. You had eyes for no one else.’ 

He pulled a face. ‘Was it so obvious? In that 
case, you probably also noticed that she made a 
bee-line for me. It was to tell me that everything 
was changed, that she had ended her betrothal.’ 

: ‘So now she is free?’ 

‘Free as air,’ he answered gaily, ‘and I'm my own 
man again. It’s a wonderful feeling, wonderful.’ 

‘I'm glad for you,’ Catherine said and was sur- 
prised to hear how flat her voice sounded. ‘Since 
you are so happy, I am going to ask you another 
favour, on Cecily’s behalf.’ 

As she expected, he had at first refused. 

‘Her complete recovery doesn’t now rest on her 
meeting Jack, surely? She is almost back to her 
former self. That's your doing.’ 

She repeated what she had told him more than 
once, that she believed Cecily could slip back again 
without the hope of meeting Jack. 

‘There's Simon,’ he objected. 

‘She is not ready yet for Simon. To her he is sim- 
ply a friend, a pleasant companion whom she can 
tease and feel at ease with. Her head is still filled 
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with romantic notions about Jack and this will 
continue, | am convinced, unless she is allowed to 
meet him.’ 

‘And be disillusioned?’ 

“Yes. At least, that is what I hope for.’ 

She anticipated further objections, a ding-dong 
argument such as she was getting used to and, 
strangely enough, almost enjoyed: Instead, to her 
surprise, he said, ‘Very well, I give in. But you must 
be there. On no account are they to be left alone 
together. Nor are they to meet here. I will not have 
Jack in this house, that’s asking too much.’ 


Cecily, hardly able to contain her excitement, 
wrote a note to Jack asking him to meet her by the 
little bridge across the stream on Wednesday after- 
noon. Walter came back with Jack’s answer 
straight away. It would have to be Thursday after- 
noon, he wrote, since on Wednesday he had ar- 
ranged to be in Plymouth, to meet Melanie and her 
sister off the stagecoach from Cornwall. 

Cecily, reading his note aloud to Catherine, went 
very pale. 

Catherine said, ‘It wasn’t very kind of him to tell 
you that.’ 

‘He had to,” Cecily said defensively. ‘He had to 
give a reason, didn’t he?’ ; 

‘Not that reason. He could have . . .’ 

‘Lied? Jack wouldn't lie.’ 

‘There wasn't any need, Cecily. He could just 
have written that he had to be in Plymouth and left — 
it at that.’ 

‘Why should he? If you think of it, it’s very kind 
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of him to meet Melanie and Isabella. expect their 


father was busy and couldn't spare the time, and 
their brother is away at sea and . . . Oh, why did 
have to criticise Jack? You're taking Justyn’s 
side, I know you are.’ 
‘It’s not a question of taking sides, my dear. 
Neither your brother nor I want you to be hurt 
ain.” 
P aViy shouki you think .'<.. ”-Cetlly por'stfiagd 
to her forehead and closed her eyes tightly as if the 


light was hurting her. 
*What is it?’ Catherine asked. ‘Are you in pain?’ 
‘No. And yet, in a way . . . Sometimes it’s as if 


there’s something I ought to remember and yet | 
don’t want to.’ ; 

‘Then I shouldn't try,’ Catherine said quickly. 
‘Not if it would make you unhappy.” 

‘I think it would. It has some connection with a 
—a horse, and going very fast with the wind blow- 
ing my hair.’ She shook her head as if to clear the 
image from her mind. ‘There have been times when 
I've wondered if Justyn didn’t tell me the truth 
about my accident, if in fact Toby threw me and 
that’s how I was injured.’ 

‘If that were the case why should Justyn have 
kept it from you?’ 

‘He might have thought I should be afraid to 
ride again. It’s always puzzled me that he found me 
near Crockern Tor. It’s not a place I go to very 
often. Simon told me that a farmer rounding up 
cattle saw Justyn carrying me from that direction 
so I suppose it must be right. Has he ever talked to 
you about it, Miss Lawson?’ 
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Catherine pretended to be examining a loose 
button on Cecily’s dress. “Yes, a little. But let's 
forget about your accident now. As Jack can’t meet 
you until Thursday, will you ride over to the Pikes’ 
farm with me tomorrow?" 


Justyn, in benevolent mood, had issued an invita- 
tion to Mr. Taverner, Maurice and Simon to come 
to dinner on Wednesday evening. 

‘I have a number of things to celebrate,’ he told 
Catherine. “Your safe return for one, and the end 
of the feud. Besides which, I've had a highly 
favourable report on the powder mills from the 
government inspector and tomorrow is rather a 
special day for me personally. However, I'll keep 
that to myself for the moment.’ 

She could guess why it would be special. She felt 
quite sure he would make this dinner party the oc- 
casion to announce his betrothal to Samantha. 
And no doubt Samantha would be there, sitting at 
his right hand, anticipating the time when she 
would be mistress of Ravenstor. ; 

She should have been pleased for Justyn, Cather- 
ine told herself, but it was not so. Yet she had 
known that her stay at Ravenstor was only tem- 
porary, that once Cecily had fully recovered there 
would be no place for her. 

And what would happen to Cecily? The girl had 
not spoken of Samantha with any warmth but had — 
alluded to her as a dreadful flirt: Old Alice’s de- 
scription also had not been favourable. ‘She’s a 
hussy, if ever I saw one,’ she had said, ‘and I'd not 
want her taking my dear mistress’s place.’ 
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Would such a girl make Justyn happy? What 
business was it of hers, anyway, once she had left 
Ravenstor? Why feel unhappy about something 
that was as yet in the future? 

On Wednesday evening she had just finished 
dressing when she heard Justyn come whistling 
along the landing and knock on her door. When 
she opened it, she saw that he had a small box in 
his hand, a jeweller’s box. She thought he had 
come to her to fasten the pin in his cravat, just as 
her father used to do, saying it was always crooked 
if he did it himself. 

As he stood there in her doorway, Justyn looked 
very tall and imposing in his evening clothes. His 
eye was still bruised but the swelling had gone 
down. He no long. ~ needed the sticking plaster on 
his cheek. He had washed his hair and it was curl- 
ing thickly all over his head. If anything had been 
needed to convince her that her guess as to the real 
reason for this evening's celebration was correct, it 
was the care he had taken over his appearance. The 
thought gave her no pleasure. Instead, she felt a 
sense of loneliness and loss. 

As he removed the lid, his manner changed. The 
jaunty air disappeared and he looked younger, a 
little uncertain of himself. He spoke quietly, with- 
out looking at her. 

*‘I—I should like you to wear this tonight. I had 
it made especially for my mother. She never wore 
it. She died before her birthday. No one has ever 
seen it, not even Cecily.’ 

On a bed of purple velvet lay a silver brooch. Its 
design was intricate, made up of tiny flowers and 
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delicate ferns, and in the centre a spray of heather. 

Catherine put her hands to her cheeks. ‘It’s 
beautiful—so beautiful.’ She looked up at him. 
‘But, Justyn, I can’t... ! 

‘I want you to have it,” he said, lifting it from the 
box. ‘I suppose it sounds rather sentimental for a 
man, but I’d made up my mind never to give it to 
any woman—not even my wife when | married. 
Now I see that was foolish. My mother would want 
you to have it, Catherine, because you love flowers, 
as she did, and put heather on the dining-table, as 
she did. And because of what you have done for 
Cecily. Above all, because of your—your caring.’ 

She was unable to speak, even to thank him. She 
was seeing the brooch now through a blur of tears. 
Although he had not meant it as such, to her it 
seemed already like a farewell gift, a token of grat- 
itude to a woman he had twice likened to his moth- 
er. She was touched by his thought but she did not 
want him to view her in that light. She wanted . . . 

Cecily’s voice sounded urgently from along the 
landing. ‘Catherine, please come quickly. I’m all 
tangled up in my fastenings.’ 

Justyn said in a low voice, ‘Don't tell her about 
the brooch, not yet. Wear it tonight to please me, 
but don’t tell Cecily or—or anyone, who gave it to 


you. 

He means, Catherine thought, that she was not 
to tell Samantha, and there was desolation where 
there should have been joy. 

She should have been happy as she went, with 
Cecily, down to dinner. She knew that she was 
looking her best in a dress of the same warm brown 
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as her hair, the skirt very full and trimmed with 
bows of yellow silk ribbon, the bodice tight and 
with short puffed sleeves which left her shoulders 
bare. Her hair was shining, she had colour in her 
cheeks. 

Maurice rose to greet her, open admiration in his 
blue eyes. He bowed low over her hand. 

“You look charming, Miss Lawson,’ he said 
warmly. 

‘So d-d-does Cecily,” said Simon gallantly, mak- 
ing a clumsy attempt to imitate Maurice's bow. 

“You are a ninny,’ Cecily said, laughing at him. 
Then, catching Justyn’s eye, she coloured and said 
quickly, ‘I’m sorry, that was unkind. I’m not a very 
good hostess, am I?’ 

When Cecily was greeting Maurice and Mr. Tav- 
erner, Catherine found herself beside Justyn. 

‘What time do you expect Miss Danby?’ she 
asked. 

His voice held surprise. ‘What made you think 
Samantha was coming?” 

“You said . . . Naturally I thought . . .’ She low- 
ered her voice so that the others should not hear. 
“You said this was to be a special celebration.’ 

‘So it is. I told you, I wanted to celebrate your 
safe return and the end of the trouble with Nether- 
cott. Besides, it's my birthday although nobody 
seems to have recalled that fact.’ 

She looked at him in dismay. ‘Oh, if only I'd 
known . . . I should have given you a present, not 
the other way around. But—but about Miss 
Danby. . .’ 

“Why do you keep harping on Samantha? I 
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thought I'd explained that affair is all over. When 
I met her at Leigh Hall yesterday morning I saw 
her as an extremely beautiful woman, nothing 
more. I realised then what in my heart I knew al- 
ready—that she would no more fit into my life or 
this house . . .’ He turned to Mr. Taverner, hover- 
ing at his elbow. ‘I beg your pardon, sir, you were 
saying . 

eae sat at Justyn’s right hand at the dinner 
table, in the place where she had expected to see 
Samantha. She made polite conversation. She cov- 
ered up quickly for Cecily when the girl’s fork 
slipped from her fingers and dropped to the floor, 
and smiled at Simon as he swiftly replaced it by 
another. She ate without being aware of what she 
was eating. She drank wine without tasting it. 

She was remembering Justyn’s words, which she 
realised now she had completely misunderstood. 
‘Samantha is free as air and I’m my own man again 
and it’s a wonderful feeling.’ Was it possible that 
she had also misunderstood his geature in giving 
her the brooch? When nobody was looking she 
curved her fingers around the brooch, holding it 
like a child with a secret treasure, and began to 
dream dreams, and Maurice Townsend had no 
place in those dreams. 

Inevitably, it seemed, the conversation came 
round to the Druids. She heard the parson asking 
about the origin of the doorstep but now she felt as 
impatient as Cecily over this obsession with the far- 
distant past. Justyn’s hand was on the table close to 
hers. If she moved her fingers a fraction . 

She became aware that Maurice was talking to 
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her. She turned to him, ashamed of her inattention 
since he was her guest although Justyn had done 
the actual inviting. 

‘I'm so sorry,’ she said. ‘I’m afraid that just at 
thatmoment.. .” 

‘I was speaking of the marks carved on the slab 
of granite which forms the threshold,’ he told her, 
and she saw that she had again offended him. “The 
circle and crescent which I believe I explained are 
symbols used in the “‘old religion” to represent the 
sun and moon.’ 

Justyn leaned forward. ‘Forgive me, Mr. 
Townsend, but I’m afraid in this case you have 
come to the wrong conclusion. Those marks ac- 
tually represent no more than a schoolboy’s clumsy 
attempt to carve a date into the stone.” 

Maurice looked at him incredulously. ‘I—1 don’t 
understand.’ 

“You've probably noticed that my grandfather's 
initials are carved on the lintel stone. When I was 
about fourteen I thought it would be rather a good 
idea to have mine on the doorstep. The attempt 
failed dismally. I broke my knife and gashed myself 
quite badly—here.’ He held out his right hand. 
There was the white line of an old wound on the 
side of his index finger. 

It was Cecily who broke the awkward silence. ‘I 
remember! You ran off and hid in the stables so 
that Mama would not make you have it attended 
to. But then it bled so much you got frightened and 
you had to come in.’ 

“You would remember that,’ Justyn said, but he 
was laughing. 
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The parson was showing amusement too. ‘Dear 
me, how easily one can draw the wrong conclu- 
sions. Like Mr. Townsend, I suspected we had 
stumbled on a Druid altar stone.’ 

‘I'm sorry to disappoint you,’ Justyn said. ‘As a 
matter of fact I can tell you the original setting for 
‘that slab of granite. It formed one of the seats for 
the Tinners’ Parliament on Crockern Tor.’ 

‘Where! . . .’ Cecily began, then stopped abrupt- 
ly. She was staring at the red wine in her glass. 
‘Blood,’ she said, ‘there was so much blood. I 
didn’t realise, at first, that it was . 

Simon took hold of her hand. ‘Cecily.’ 

She looked at him with vacant, unseeing eyes. 
‘No,’ she said in a faraway voice, ‘no, you weren't 
there. It was . . .’ She broke off, covering her face 
with her hands. 

Catherine, with a dismayed glance at Justyn, 
rose and went swiftly round the table. ‘Let me take 
you outside,’ she urged, and drawing the girl to her 
feet, led her towards the door. She heard Justyn 
asking his guests to remain seated, explaining that 
his sister still occasionally had attacks of faintness. 
Simon moved swiftly to open the door. He looked 
almost as distressed as Cecily. 

The girl was trembling as tes reached the hall. 
The door of the library stood open. Catherine took 
her inside, sat her in Justyn’s big leather chair and 
knelt beside her. 

‘What is it?’ she asked, ‘What's the matter, 
dear?” 

Cecily passed a hand across her forehead. ‘It was 
when Justyn spoke of Crockern Tor. I'm sure it 
wasn’t there that it happened. I remember a road, 
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and a horse, I know there was a horse.” 

‘Cecily, try to put it from your mind. You're so 
much better now, it doesn’t matter how it hap- 
pened.’ 

‘I suppose you're right. And yet . . ." Suddenly 
she bent forward and buried her face against 
Catherine’s shoulder. ‘I'm frightened. I think that 


_ one day I will remember everything about my acci- 


dent and I don’t want to. I can’t explain why but 
it’s as if—as if it will spoil—something, | don’t 
know what.’ 

Her head was pressing the silver brooch against 
Catherine’s breast. ‘Because of your caring,’ Justyn 
had said as he gave it to her. She was at a loss for 
the moment how best to show that caring, what 
words to use, how to act. 

She stroked Cecily’s hair. ‘My dear, what will be 
spoiled if you don’t put this from your mind is your 
brother's birthday.’ 

She felt Cecily go tense. Then the girl raised her 
head and looked at her with dismay. 

‘It’s Justyn’s birthday—today? Oh, I'd. for- 
gotten. I've never done that before. Poor Justyn, 
I've no present for him—and after he’s allowed me 
tomeetJack .. .’ 

‘The best present you can give him now is to let 
me take you upstairs and dress your hair again and 


| can't go back to the dining-room.” 

‘Very well, we'll wait in the drawing-room until 
dinner is over.’ 

‘I can’t, Catherine, I can’t. I should feel so—so 
silly.” 
Catherine took hold of Cecily’s hands. ‘It isn’t 
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only because it’s Justyn’s birthday. If you don’t re- 
join your guests, neither can I and it will spoil 
everyone’s evening, You wouldn’t want to do that, 
would you? And when you really think about it, 
there’s no reason at all why you shouldn't enjoy the 
rest of the evening, is there?" 

She waited, as she had waited at other crucial 
moments, giving the girl time to make up her mind. 
A shudder passed through Cecily’s body. Then she 
squared her shoulders. 

‘All right,” she said resignedly, ‘if that’s what you 
wish. After all, when you were lost I promised Jus- 
tyn I'd do anything you wanted if only you would 
come safely back to us again.’ 


A gale blew up in the night, with a north-easterly 
wind howling around the house and rain driving 
across the valley, In the morning Cecily looked 
pale and there were dark shadows beneath her 
eyes. 

‘Did the storm keep you awake?’ Catherine 
asked as they went in to breakfast. Justyn had al- 
ready left for the powder mills, fearing flooding in 
one of the new buildings. 

Cecily shook her head. ‘It wasn’t the storm. I 
was—thinking.’ 

‘About meeting Jack?’ 

Cecily kept her eyes lowered as she unfolded her 
napkin. ‘It’s only natural I should be . . .’ 

‘My dear, surely you have enough confidence in 
your appearance now .. .” 

‘It isn’t that,’ Cecily said surprisingly. ‘During 
the night I . . . Anyway, it doesn’t matter. Jack 
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won't come in this weather.’ 

‘It may clear by this afternoon,’ Catherine said 
cheerfully. 

“You sound as if you hope it will, as if you want 
me to meet Jack.’ 

‘Of course I do. I have told your brother that all 
~ along.’ 

‘I can’t see why. You seem to share Justyn’s 
opinion of Jack.’ 

Catherine paused in the act of pouring tea and 
looked searchingly at Cecily. There was strain as 
well as tiredness in the girl's face, and she was talk- 
ing in a clipped, slightly aggresive tone that re- 
minded Catherine of the early days. She said care- 
fully, ‘I can’t pretend to like Jack but I can quite 
see why you find him attractive. And, to give him 
his due, he did behave well in riding here to warn 
Justyn about Joss Nethercott’s plan.’ 

Cecily was frowning as she took her cup of tea. 
‘Did he ask to see me?’ 

‘That day, do you mean? There wasn’t any op- 
portunity. Justyn asked him to ride to the mills 
with a message. In any case, you were resting up- 
stairs.” 

“You seem to be championing him. That’s a 
change. You're usually on Justyn’s side, taking ev- 
ery Opportunity to criticise Jack and point out how 
much better Simon would be for me.’ She stirred 
her tea irritably, then drank it too hot so that it 
burned her lips. Grimacing, she pushed away the 
cup and saucer so clumsily that the tea spilled on 
the cloth. ‘Do you think I don’t realise that? Do 
you think I'm so stupid I can’t see for myself 
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how . . . ?But when you're in love you don’t weigh 
up a person's character, you don’t compare him, 
judge him. You've been in love, Catherine, you 
must know that.’ She was dabbing with her napkin 
at the spilt tea. ‘What happened to the young man 
you were in love with at seventeen?’ 

‘He went back to University. I never saw him 
again.’ 

‘Weren't you—heartbroken?’ 
‘I thought so, at the time. By Christmas I had 
almost forgotten him.’ 

Cecily was staring at the stained napkin. ‘If your 
father had forbidden you to meet this young man, 
what would you have done? Would you have ever 
thought of . . . ?° She glanced at Catherine and 
pulled a face. ‘No, of course you wouldn't. You're 
so much more sensible.’ 

‘I'm not always sensible. I did a very stupid thing 
when I dismounted and lost hold of Toby in the 
marsh.’ 

‘That's different,’ the girl exclaimed impatiently. 
‘I meant—about human beings. Look how you 
deal with Justyn and old Alice, and have managed 
to settle the business of Ned Pike. But then, you are 
older than I am.’ 

Cecily, Catherine saw, was going through anoth- 
er of her inner struggles. She said gently, ‘Some- 
thing is worrying you, isn’t it—even more than the 
fact that you think Jack will be prevented from 
coming?’ 

Cecily’s head was bent. She was twiddling her 
knife round and round. ‘I—I’m not sure that I 
want him to come,’ she mumbled. ‘It’s nothing to 
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do with my appearance,’ she added with a show of 
her former defiance. 

“Why, then?’ asked Catherine, mystified by this 
complete change of attitude. 

‘I can’t tell you.’ Cecily rose abruptly. ‘Every- 
thing is all muddled in my head. No,” she ex- 
claimed as Catherine pushed back her chair, ‘don’t 
come with me. I want to be alone. There’s no need 
to look so anxious, I’m not going to do anything 
silly, like locking myself in my room. But I do want 
to be alone, to think things out.’ 

‘And I can’t help?’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘Not yet, Catherine. I 
want to tell you about something that happened in 
the night—only I’m not sure whether it was real or 
only a bad dream. Until I know forcertain . . .’ She 
went quickly to the door, then turned, ‘The silly 
thing is, only Jack can settle that for me, and in a 


_ way I—I don’t want him to come, after all.’ 


He arrived, unexpectedly and in a flurry of rain 
and falling leaves, in the middle of the morning. 
Catherine, hastily summoned by a startled Ada, 
found him taking off his sodden coat and attempt- 
ing to wipe some of the mud from his boots. He 
greeted her with his usual self-assurance. 

‘I must apologise for arriving at so early an hour 
but the fact is I had completely forgotten that I had 
promised to drive my aunt into Plymouth this af- 
ternoon to visit her dressmaker. The demands of 
old ladies must take precedence over those of the 
young, I fear, but I knew that Cecily would be dis- 
appointed if I did not appear at all. As itis . . ." he 


paused a moment as he attempted to fluff out the 
damp hair over his ears, ‘we shall of course have to 
forego a pleasant téte-a-téte down by the river. 
You look worried, Miss Lawson. Is Cecily not well 
enough to see me, after all?’ 

‘She is quite well enough. That was not the rea- 
sonwhy... 

‘Ah, I understand,’ he said gaily. ‘You are anx- 
ious on my account, in case that ogre Justyn . . .” 

‘Mr. Gilmore is at the powder mills,’ she said 
sharply. 

‘I am well aware of that,’ he declared. “Youdon't 
suppose Id risk being thrown out on my neck by 
coming here—except on a matter of life and death? 
I fully believe if you had not intervened on Mon- 
day I should have been knocked senseless before I 
could get out a word of warning. And not one 
word of gratitude did I receive for my heroic ac- 
tion.’ 

She said coldly, ‘Mr. Gilmore wrote to you, Mr. 
Bellenger. I myself gave the letter to Walter to de- 
liver when he brought you Cecily’s note.’ 

He flushed and said with forced casualness, ‘I 
must have forgotten or perhaps he failed to deliver 
it. | receive so many letters—all the friends I made 
when I was abroad and .. .” 

“You had better come into the drawing-room,’ 
she said, leading the way. ‘I will tell Cecily you are 
here.’ 

‘Is she resting again, in the middle of the morn- 
ing?’ 

‘I think she may be in the sewing-room,’ Cather- 
ine said, although at that moment she did not ac- 
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tually know where Cecily was to be found. Reluc- 
tantly, she had acceded to the girl’s request to leave 
her alone and had spent the last hour writing to 
Dora in front of the welcome fire in the drawing- 
room. 

Jack went straight to the mirror hanging on the 
wall above the fireplace and began fiddling with his 
patterned neckcloth. He spoke to Catherine’s re- 
flection. 

‘Tell me, Miss Lawson, before you disappear, 
why did Cecily ask me to come?’ 

‘Isn't it obvious?.I understood you were—very 
fond of one another.’ 

“Yes, that’s true,” he conceded cautiously. “But 
. . . you mean to say she still feels the same?’ 

‘I think that’s something only she can tell you.’ 

He swung round to face her. ‘Lord, you're acting 
as high-and-mighty as Justyn. Yet when you knelt 
beside me in the yard of the White Hart . . .” 

‘I saw you as a young man who had been hurt,’ 
she broke in. ‘Now, I have learned that it is usually 
you who does the hurting.” 

An angry flush spread over his handsome fea- 
tures. He took a step towards her, his hand raised. 

“You see?’ she said, standing her ground. ‘Even 
to hear the truth makes you want to hit out. I think 
you are not really comfortable unless you have a 
whip in your hand.’ 

“You've a damned nerve talking to me like that 
when you're just a companion here. I suppose you 
didn’t want me to meet Cecily any more than Jus- 
tyn did.’ 

‘On the contrary, this meeting has been brought 
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about by me. I have wanted it for some time.’ 

‘Why, for heaven's sake, after what you've just 
said?’ 

‘I had my reasons. You will, | am sure, not be 

i when I tell you that Mr. Gilmore 
wishes me to be present throughout your visit.” 

He stared at her, then threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘A chaperon!’ he exclaimed and slapped 
his thigh. ‘Cecily and I to have a chaperon—at this 
stage! Lord, that’s the best joke I've heard in 
weeks.” He was still laughing as Catherine went out 
of the room, closing the door behind her. 

She found Cecily on the landing. It occurred to 
her that this was how it had been on her first morn- 
ing here. She had come in after meeting Jack by the 
bridge to find Cecily, jolted from her self-imposed 
confinement by jealousy, waiting at the head of the 
stairs to pour out a string of abuse. The girl she saw 
now presented a very different picture. Cecily was 
standing still and quiet, her hand gripping the rail. 
She seemed almost unaware of Catherine’s ap- 
proach. 

‘That laugh of Jack’s,’ she said in the toneless 
voice she had used the previous day. “That's what I 
remember.’ She raised her head and looked at 
Catherine but it was obvious she was seeing instead 
some inner, mental picture. ‘He laughed like that 
when Melanie begged him to wait for her.’ Sudden- 
ly she seemed to recollect herself and asked ina 
normal voice, “Why has he come this morning?’ 

When Catherine told her, Cecily shrugged and 
said, ‘Naturally he would have to do what his aunt 
wishes. He is wholly dependent upom her for mon- 
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ey. But, Catherine, didn’t Justyn say he wouldn't 
have Jack inside the house?’ 

“Yes, he did, but I'll take responsibility for that.’ 
She hoped Justyn would see that she really had no 
option but she was prepared to incur his anger in 
order that the meeting should take place without 
any further delay. 

Cecily moved to the head of the stairs. ‘Then I'll 
go down at once,” she said. 

Catherine was puzzled. She had expected Cecily 
to be flustered, to rush into her bedroom and peer 
anxiously at herself in the mirror and seek for reas- 
surance about her appearance. Instead, there was 
an unnatural calmness about her, and something 
else, Catherine realised with surprise. It was as if, 
in the last few hours, the girl had grown up and 
acquired a new kind of strength. Whatever person- 
al battle Cecily had been fighting this morning 
seemed now resolved. 

As they went downstairs; Cecily turned to her. 
‘Catherine, | want to ask you a favour.’ 

For one anxious moment Catherine feared the 
girl was about to plead to be left alone with Jack. 
She was relieved when Cecily said, ‘I should like 
you to sit in the window and just let me talk to Jack 
without interruption. Will you do that?’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish, but I can't promise to 


- remainsilentif ...’ 


‘If you think I’m getting upset? I shan’t be—at 


_ least, I hope not, and notin the way you've seen me 
_ before. It was in the night that I really needed you.’ 


*Then why didn’t you call, orcome .. . ?’ 
“Because I knew I had to settle this for myself. 
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And that's what I intend to do—now.’ 

As she opened the drawing-room door and saw 
Jack, her composure slipped and she sought for 
Catherine’s hand. Then, her head high, she went 
forward. 

‘How good of you to come on such a morning,” 
she greeted him, with only the slightest tremor in 
her voice. ‘I didn’t expect you in this weather.’ 

He gave her a swift, appraising glance before 
bending over her hand in an exaggerated bow. 

‘Then you underestimate me," he said lightly, 
handing her to a chair beside the fire. ‘When the 
prettiest girl in the county seeks my company, not 
even the worst weather this outlandish district can 
produce can keep me from her side.’ 

Catherine, making for the window-seat, was sur- 
prised at Cecily’s reaction. Instead of showing the 
pleasure she would have expected, the girl scarcely 
smiled. 

‘I had hoped to meet you in sunshine beside the 
river,’ Jack went on, sitting opposite Cecily, “but 
the fates have decreed otherwise. I could not com- 
ply with your wishes regarding time because . . 2s 

‘Yes, Miss Lawson explained about your aunt. 
And yesterday, of course, you had to meet Melan- 
ie.” Catherine was astonished to detect sarcasm in 
Cecily’s voice, ‘How is Melanie? Did she enjoy her 
stay in Cornwall?’ 

Jack also appeared perplexed by Cecily’s man- 
ner. ‘I—I don’t know. As a matter of fact I didn’t 
meet her at the railway station.’ 

‘But you wrote...” 

‘Yes, I know, but her father . . .’ He looked fix- 
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edly at the toe of his boot. ‘He—he was of the opin- 
ion that the two girls would have so much | 


the springs of my new gig might not be strong 


nough. 

‘Oh, I see.’ Cecily did not sound convinced. ‘You 
have a new gig, Jack?’ 

“Yes, some months ago. The old one, of course, 
was quite useless after . . ., He broke off, colour- 
ing, then added, in a rush, ‘It was a bad buy in the 
first place.’ 

“You must have changed your mind,’ Cecily 
said. ‘When your aunt gave it to you last Christmas 
you were delighted. Why, [remember the first time 
you took me out in it you declared it was the 
fastest, best-sprung gig in the county. And that bay 
mare... .” 

‘I hear you’ve started to ride again.’ There was 
alarm in Jack's voice. “That's splendid news. You 
were always so much at home on a horse.’ 

“What happened to the bay mare?’ she asked as 
if he had not spoken. 

Jack fumbled with his neckcloth. ‘I—I had to get 
rid of her. She—she went lame.’ 

“Wasn't she involved in an accident when you 
were driving the gig?’ 

Jack picked up the poker and made a pretence of 
mending the fire. ‘Actually, the bay mare is dead. I 


_ —I didn’t want you to know, you're so fond of 


horses.” 

‘How did she die?’ Cecily persisted. 

Jack put down the poker with a crash. ‘Look 
here, Cecily, I didn’t ride all this way in a gale to be 


questioned about a damned horse.’ 
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“You don't want to be questioned at all, do you? 
If l ask too many questions, the right ones, I might 
learn. . .” 

He rose, his face flushed. “You've been put up to 
this, haven’t you? You'd never talk like this to me 
of your own accord. It’s Justyn’s doing, and this 
woman's.’ He cast an angry glance at Catherine. 

“You're wrong,’ Cecily said. ‘They expected me 
to greet you very differently. So I should have 
done, only two days. ago, but in those two days 
something's happened. You see, I’ve remembered 
about my accident. I’ve remembered—everything.’ 

Catherine caught her breath. Jack’s bravado 

from him like a discarded cloak. 

“You can’t have,’ he declared, his voice over- 
loud in the quite room. ‘You'd completely lost 
your memory. I've been told so all along. You 
can't suddenly regain it, just like that.’ 

Cecily was looking at him searchingly. “Why 
should it worry you, Jack? After all, if I had a fall 
while walking on Crockern Tor, that can’t involve 
you, can it?’ 

Jack, easing his neckband, stared down at her, 
Then he strode across to Catherine. ‘I’m damned 
sure this is your doing. I've heard enough about 
you to have given me warning of what I might ex- 
pect. Everyone around here seems intent on singing 
your praises but / can see what you're up to, curry- 
ing favour with Justyn and... .” 

With a flurry of skirts, Cecily was across the 
room and shaking his arm. ‘You're not to speak to 
Catherine like that! She hadn't the least idea what 
I was going to say to you. She didn’t know that my 
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memory had come back—that it returned com- 
pletely during the night. I decided not to tell any- 
one until I could be sure. I thought it might just 
have been a dream. Now I know it’s true. You've 
made me realise that, Jack, no one else.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ he demanded truc- 
ulently. 

‘I'm not fooled by you any more. I know when 
you're lying, or as good as lying. Perhaps in my 
heart I knew all along, even when I fell in love with 
you and pretended to myself that you were perfect. 
Melanie’s father didn’t go to meet her at the station 
because he was concerned for the springs of your 
gig. It was because he wanted to protect her, as 
Justyn tried to protect me, from the harm you 
could do.’ 

‘I’m not standing for this,’ Jack blustered and 
made for the door. Cecily moved swiftly and stood 
against it. Pulling off her left mitten she thrust her 
injured hand in front of his face, then lifted her hair 
to reveal the scar. 

‘You're responsible for these, Jack,’ she declared 
bitterly. ‘When you persuaded me to elope with 

ae 

*You were willing enough,’ he countered, step- 
ping back a pace. 

‘Oh, yes, | admit that. But then, I was only six- 
teen and I didn’t understand what it really meant. 
We couldn’t have been married, could we? In any 
case, that wasn’t what you wanted. I realise that 
now, only too clearly. If you'd loved me enough to 
want to marry me, you would have come, after I'd 
been injured . . .’ 
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‘Justyn forbade it. You knew that.’ 

‘He forbade us ever to meet alone but that didn't 
stop you from finding some way—when you 
wanted me—when I was still pretty. And even if 
you were so afraid of Justyn that you wouldn't risk 
calling, you could have sent a note, a message. 
When I think of all the hours I spent in my 
bedroom, hoping—onging for just one word from 
you, hating Justyn because I didn't understand 
how he could be so hard as to keep you away. And 
believing that story about a fall on Crockern Tor. 
Because I wanted to believe it, I see that now. And 
all the time you were enjoying yourself, with Mel- 
anie or—or some other girl, not caring a jot what 
you had done to me. No, Jack,’ she added quickly, 
as he tried to stop her. ‘I'm going to have my say 
and then you'll realise that neither Catherine nor 
Justyn had any part in this, for they couldn't know, 
could they, how the accident happened?’ 

Jack turned to Catherine. ‘Miss Lawson, surely 
this can’t be good for Cecily?’ 

“You mean it can't be good for you,’ Cecily ex- 
claimed scornfully. ‘Because it shows you in a very 
bad light, doesn’t it? I admit it was foolish and 
wicked of me to defy Justyn but you made it sound 
so exciting. It was exciting when we started off. I 
took off my bonnet, | remember, and the wind 
blew through my hair and the mare went at such a 
splendid pace, and you looked so very handsome in 
your green driving coat and your new beaver hat. 
Then we came to that dangerous bend below 
Crockern Tor and instead of slowing down you 
whipped up the mare. I begged you not to but you 
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just laughed. You laughed in the way you used to 
as a boy when you broke other children’s toys—my 
favourite doll and Justyn’s old rocking-horse. I got 
frightened then and made a grab for the whip and 
tried to take over the reins from you. And you 
fought me off and then the gig tipped and I—I 
went over the side.’ 

As Cecily broke off and put her hands to her 
face , Catherine rose to go to her, but Cecily quickly 
recovered her self-control and her voice was almost 
steady as she continued. 

‘I must have lost consciousness then because 
when I came to I remember seeing the mare lying in 
the road and then blood, a lot of blood, and not 
realising at first that it came from me. The next 
thing I knew was-finding myself in bed with old 
Alice sitting beside me and Justyn coming in with 
the doctor.’ 

Cecily sagged against the door. Before Catherine 
could reach her, Jack had stepped forward and put 
a hand beneath her arm. Again she recovered 
herself and flung him off. 

‘Don't touch me! I don’t want to see you ever 
again. You broke me, just as you broke my doll 
and as I've seen you break a horse more than once. 
And you didn’t care! All you care about, all you've 
ever cared about, is yourself!” 

“Cecily, please . . ." He stretched out a hand but 
she struck it down as once she had struck down 
Catherine’s. He looked so deflated that for a brief — 
instant Catherine felt sorry for him. 

Then Cecily pushed past him and buried her face 
against Catherine’s shoulder. Jack, without a back- 
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ward glance, opened the door, then slammed it 
noisily shut behind him. 


‘So you were right,’ Justyn said that evening after 
Cecily had gone to bed. ‘About insisting that she 
should meet Jack, I mean." 

‘I can scarcely take credit for what happened this 
morning,’ Catherine said. ‘It was because Cecily 
remembered . . .” 

‘Was it not the meeting with Jack that jolted her 
memory?’ 

‘| think even my father would have found it dif- 
ficult to explain just why it happened. We can only 
be thankful it had such a good result, Like you, I 
had thought it would be bad for her to learn the 
truth but she is so much stronger now and shows 
such spirit in many ways.’ 

‘She seemed very subdued at supper.” 

‘That was natural. It had been a shock. Besides, 
| think she expects you to take her to task for the 
way she behaved.’ 

“After all this time, and what she has suffered? 
Lord, doesn’t she know her own brother better 
than that?’ 

“You are her guardian as well as her brother, 
Justyn. She realises that you had every justification 
for the way you acted.’ 

‘Or failed to act?’ he said bitterly. ‘If I hadn't 
been so absorbed in my own affairs and wellnigh as 
infatuated with Samantha as Cecily was with Jack 
I would have been aware of the situation in time.’ 

‘Don’t ever say that to her.’ 

‘Why not? It’s true.’ 
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Catherine sat forward and spoke 
‘Can't you see that Cecily has just had to endure 
the sight of an idol toppled from his pedestal?’ 

He stared at her, then burst out la 
*You're surely not suggesting that she idolises me?’ 

‘No, but she does greatly admire and respect 
you. Don’t say anything to lessen that respect.’ 

‘Then how do you suggest I act?’ 

‘Simply by showing that you regard the whole 
affair as over. Help her to think towards the future, 
not dwell on the past.’ She sat back again, smiling 
up at him as he stood before the fireplace, hands 
beneath his coat tails. ‘If you really want to prove 
that you are back on the old footing, tell her you 
will drive her into Plymouth at the first opportuni- 
ty and buy her a new dress and bonnet.’ 

‘She doesn’t need me to do that,’ he declared. 
‘She has a perfectly adequate dress allowance.” 

‘That isn’t the same thing at all. Oh, Justyn, 
won't you ever learn about women?’ 

Although her tone had been bantering, she saw 
that she had offended him. He drew himself up and 
said stiffly, ‘I am well aware of my deficiencies in 
that direction. It is presumably why you chose to 
confide in your friend Mr. Townsend instead of 


She asked in dismay, ‘Now what are you talking 
about? I've not confided anything to Maurice that 
youcouldn’t . 

‘Think again, “Catherine,” he said and walked 
across to the window. Looking over her shoulder, 
she saw that his back was rigid and one hand was 
crushing the velvet of the curtain. 
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She rose and went to stand beside him. The 
combe and the hills opposite were bathed in moon- 
light and the river looked like a fairy stream flow- 
ing beneath an enchanted bridge. But Dartmoor, 
she had learned, was no fairyland despite its some- 
times ethereal beauty, its pixie legends and folk- 
lore. It was a hard land, demanding strength and 
determination from those who lived upon it. Yet it 
could offer sudden, lovely contrasts such as she 
had experienced the day she was lost and saw the 
drops of mist hanging like pearls upon the golden 
blooms of gorse. The moor and the man standing 
so rigidly beside her were alike in that, she thought. 
It had been so different last night when he gave her 
the brooch. 

She touched his arm. ‘I’ve obviously offended 
you, Justyn, but for the moment I can’t think . . .’ 

He drew a little away from her. “Didn't you tell 
Townsend you were unhappy and frightened 
and... ?’ 

‘Oh, that!’ she exclaimed and put her hands to 
her cheeks. 

‘So it’s true?’ Although his face was in shadow 
she could hear the hurt in his voice. ‘I thought we'd 
reached an—an understanding, Catherine. I know 
I’m not always easy to talk to, but you manage to 
find a way of making me listen when you want to. 
Why, then, did you have to turn to an outsider over 
something that’s been happening in my house? It is 
the hall and the front doorway that frightens you, 
isn’t it?’ 

She bowed her head. ‘Yes. I suppose Maurice 
told you that, although I asked him . . .’ 
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‘No, he didn’t tell me. I've been thinking things 
out, ever since he brought up that nonsense last 
night about the marks on the doorstep. I remem- 
bered that soon after you came here I was return- 
ing from the mills one day and noticed you behav- 
ing very oddly, as if you were playing Oranges and 
Lemons in and out of the doorway. Then there was 
that night you appeared so terrified and I thought 
it was a bat.’ 

‘I wanted to tell you then,’ she said eagerly. ‘But 
I thought it would sound so foolish. You see, I've 
never felt anything like it before. The first time it 
happened was on the night I arrived, and I’ve had 
the same sensations several times since. I go cold 
and start to tremble and then I'm afraid and I don’t 
know why. I half-thought it was the lintel stone. 
Then when Maurice discovered those marks and 
Mr. Taverner suggested the doorstep was orig- 

‘Oh, those two!’ he declared impatiently. ‘Cath- 
erine, why didn’t you tell me? Why tell them and 
not me?’ 

‘Because—because I . . .’ She faltered to a stop. 
She had no real answer that would make any sense. 
But she knew she had to try. ‘I suppose the truth is 
that I didn’t want you to—to think less of me. I 
didn’t want you to laugh.’ 

‘Laugh? That’s the last thing I should have done. 
This is no laughing matter, I can tell you that.” 

She said incredulously, “You mean that you 
knew about this peculiar atmosphere, that such 
things could happen?’ 

‘Of course. But then, / knew what had occurred 
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there, and so did my mother.’ 

‘Did it affect her in the same way?’ 

He shook his head. ‘But she never lingered in 
that part of the house. She found it dark and de- 
pressing and after one of our maids had a kind of 
fit on the doorstep and my mother’s favourite dog 
refused to cross the threshold unless he was Car- 
ried, she conceived the idea of asking my father to 
allow a service of exorcism to be carried out there.” 

Catherine gasped. ‘But why? What had hap- 
pened? Was it something to do with the Druids af- 
ter all?’ 

‘Of course not. As if anything that happened all 
those centuries ago could have any effect now. 
However, it did arise out of old Alice’s super- 
stitions and you'll see what harm they can do if you 
take them seriously. Yet she acted for my mother’s 
sake, or so she thought. Come and sit down while 
I tell you.’ 

They sat side by side on the sofa, his good 
humour completely restored. She moved her hand 
slightly so that her fingers touched his but he 
seemed unaware of this, intent on his story. 

‘It was a cold night, just before Cecily was born, 
when an old woman came to the back door begging 
for food and shelter. She was probably a harmless 
vagrant, preferring that life, with all its hardships, 
to the workhouse. Had my mother been told she 
would have made sure that the woman was given a 
meal and a bed and some money to help her on her 
way. As it was, Alice would not even let her into 
the kitchen, declaring that she had the mark of a 
black witch upon her and her presence in the house 
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would harm my mother at such a time. It was the 
doctor, called to my mother in the early hours of 
the morning, who found the poor creature huddled 
on the front doorstep." 

There was a moment's silence. Then Catherine 
asked reluctantly, ‘She was—dead?’ 

He nodded. “I don’t believe in witches, any more 
than I give credence to the continuing influence of 
pagan religions or the curse on the lintel stone. But 
I do believe there are unquiet spirits and that some- 
times they can fasten on certain people, particular- 
ly those who are very much aware of others’ feel- 
ings—such as you are, Catherine. I intend to talk 
to Mr. Taverner about this and ask him to get in 
touch with a clergyman who is experienced in such 
matters.” 

‘Surely, now that you’ve told me it will be . . . ?” 

‘No, Catherine, it won't just—go away. This is 
something you can’t overcome by will-power, nor 
can / master it for you. But I can seek help and that 
I shall certainly do, now that I know about your 
distress.” 

She realised then how foolish she had been not 
to see that this was the man she should have turned * 
to, not Maurice with his warnings and theorising, 
not Maurice who talked where Justyn acted, and 
had greeted her when she returned out of the mist 
as if he had been searching all night, while 
Justyn... 

‘There’s something else I intend to do,” Justyn 
was saying. ‘When the powder mills begin to show 


_ teal profit, I shall have the entrance to Ravenstor 





moved to the south side with the drive continuing 
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round the outbuildings. I shall have the front of the 
house pulled down and some of the trees lopped. 
Will that please you?’ 

‘Please—me?’ she asked, with a mixture of joy 
and hope in her voice. 

‘Of course. Why else should I have such plans?’ 
Suddenly he rose, pulling her up with him. *‘Cather- 
ine, go and fetch a cloak.’ 

‘But why? It’s—late and . . .” 

He brushed aside her protest. His voice was like 
a boy's, eager, excited. “You've never seen 
Ravenstor by moonlight. It looks beautiful from 
the bridge.’ 

She made a show of arguing, although she was 
laughing. He said with mock sternness, ‘That's an 
order, Miss Lawson.’ 

They stood on the little hump-backed bridge. 
The black shapes of trees were silhouetted against 
the moon. The water rippled and gurgled beneath 
the bridge. From the plantation came the hooting 
of a tawny owl. The moonlit house looked as if it 
were floating above the ground mist rising from the 
meadow. And now, to Catherine, the bridge was 
truly an enchanted place and the quiet night 
waited, holding its breath. 

Justyn’s hands were on her shoulders. “We've 
known each other such a little time,’ he said. ‘But 
as you pointed out, when people meet in unusual 
circumstances they can get to know one another 
very quickly. I don’t want to take any risk by 

ing too soon but . . .’ 

She tilted back her head so that her hair was 
against his cheek. She heard him catch his breath. 
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‘Catherine,’ he murmured. ‘Oh, Catherine. I 
thought I knew what it was like to be in love. Now 
I know that I was just as foolish, as blind as Cecily, 
before you came. Now, you are everythin 
present, the future, all my dreams and hopes.’ 

For a moment more she remained still and silent, 
scarcely daring to believe this was really happen- 
ing, that it was not part of the magic of the lovely 
night and she would wake and find herself alone. 
Then, as she felt his fingers hard on her shoulders, 
she turned and lifted up her face. 

‘As you are mine,’ she said softly. 

His arms were about her and he was kissing her 
as she had never been kissed before and she felt a 
new urgency in her body, pressed against his. 

‘It won't be easy,” he said. ‘Youand!.. .’ 

‘I know. You will argue and get hurt and I shall 
have to smooth you down when you're angry.’ 

‘And you will tell me I’m wrong about some- 
thing or other and I shan’t like it, and your calm- 
ness will make me want to shake you. Oh, no, it 
won't be easy.’ 

He was taking the pins from her hair. As it fell 
about her shoulders he buried his face in it. 


voice. 


*But it will be wonderful,” they said as if with one 
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“Strange happen on the moors.” This was 
the warnin given Catherine Lawson when 
she arri at Ravenstor. She was to remember 
that warning when she found that the bright sun- 
shiny beauty of the moors could sudd turn : 
dark and treacherous. And that this land could, — 
| no more be tamed than the rampant, unruly _ 
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heather that abounded on it. ! 


But this was a land dearly loved by Justyn 
Gilmore, the brooding, mysterious master o 
Ravenstor, the man with whom Catherine was fall- 

_.. ing deeply in love. And Catherine was to find she 
could no more resist the appeal of this land than 
She could this proud, independent man who 

! strove to dominate tt. 
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